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A Significant- Book for our Time 


REVOLUTION IN MISSIONS 


- A Symposium on the Question : 3 
‘WHAT IS THE PLACE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN PRESENT-DAY INDIA? 


Edited by : Thought-provoking articles by 35 out ns 
Blaise Levai standing leaders of the air Chureh 
; including : 4 
Introduction by : 
The Right Rev. David Chellappa 
Bishop in Madras 


Bishop David Chellappa 

Bishop Rajah B. Manikam : 
Bishop Mar Theophilus Alexandeg | 
and Dr David Moses FP 


Sri. C. Rajagopalachariar R. D. Paul 
Former Governor-General of India Rev. Wilfred Scopes 


INDIA : Rs 3 plus postage. USA: $2.00 plus postage. U.K. : 7s. 6d. 


Copies in America and Canada may be ordered through Dr. ROWLAND W. SCOTT,” 
Committee for Southern Asia and the Near East, 156 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 10, New Yo ‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
POST BOX 501, MADRAS-3, SOUTH INDIA 








KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the Preparation of missionaries to | 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its” 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in” 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, — 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its‘own courses offer opportunities for men and‘women for graduate study in | 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, | 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools” 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the | 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, | 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, | 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special | 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
SS 























HIS FUTURE 


is in your hands 


Will this child ever reach 

his 15th birthday, or will 

he be a victim of malaria? His future is in your hands 
because malaria can be controlled. 


Five years’ experience has shown ‘ Daraprim ’ to be 

a highly effective agent in the control of the 

disease. Moreover, when administered to an entire 

community, it is capable of breaking the malarial 

cycle since it interrupts the development of the parasite 
in the mosquito. 


‘Daraprim’ is highly potent but tasteless and has proved 
an excellent suppressant in a weekly adult dosage of In the French Union, 
: a Tunisia and Morocco 
only 25 men. ie is supplied in the Seem of bed mgm. guabastheialie io sultiie 
tablets in strip-packs of 6 and 30 for individual use, under the trade name 


and in tins of 1,000 for larger users. ‘Malocide’. 


“DARAPIRINIT’ 


BRAND 
PYRIMETHAMINE 

















BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (tHE weticome FounpaTion tt.) LONDON 
ASSOCIATED HOUSES: AUCKLAND BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN JOHANNESBURG KARACHI 
MONTREAL NAIROBI NEW YORK RIO DE JANEIRO ROME SYDNEY 








THE OLD MEDICAL SCHOOL FP 


WELBECK 


THE HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India, Pakistan 
and the neighbouring countries, is a re- 
search and training centre for workers 
among the Muslims. The mediums of 
instruction are Urdu and _ English. 
Facilities are provided for the study of the 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages and 
their literature. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1957 will be 
given in Northern, Southern and Western 
India, West Pakistan and East Pakistan. 


Winter courses in Aligarh will cover Arabic 
grammar, Islamic history, Islamic theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, Indian Islam, a 
comprehensive study of christological 
ideas in the New Testament and the 
Quran, techniques of evangelism among 
the Muslims and Christian apologetics. 
Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures. 


For further information please write to: 


Rev. A. ABDUL-HAQGQ, M.A., Ph.D. 
Principal, The Henry Martyn School 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 


Products 
THE THACKRAY WORKSHOPS 


2 


GLASGOW 


Principal : 
Rev. Andrew MacBeath, M.A., B.D. 


MISSIONARY SERVICE 
DEMANDS SOUND TRAINING 


B. T. I. 


RESIDENT COURSES 
RECOMMENDED 


REFRESHER COURSES 
| CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Write now for Prospectus to : 


Secretary, 64 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow, C.2 








Children like it- 


worms don’t... 


One week’s treatment with ‘Antepar ’, the 
pleasant tasting elixir of piperazine citrate, 
is usually sufficient to eradicate threadworms, 
a single dose to clear roundworms from the 
gut. Effective without fasting, purging or 
supporting measures, ‘Antepar’ acts by 
paralysing the worms—they are then 
expelled by normal peristalsis. 

‘Antepar’ Elixir is supplied in bottles of 
| fl. oz., 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. 


‘ANTEPAR:*. ELIXIR 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


ASSOCIATED HOUSES: AUCKLAND BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN JOHANNESBURG 
KARACHI MONTREAL NAIROBI NEW YORK RIO DE JANEIRO ROME SYDNEY 
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Learni 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 
Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 


(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 
































Within the ecumenical fellowship 
@eeeeeeeeseeeoeosd of the Selly Oak Colleges 
® e 
° THE e is 
2 SUNDAY SCHOOL > KINGSMEAD 
- CHRONICLE : the Women’s Missionary Training 
eee eee College of the Methodist Missionary 
- The weekly journal for 4 Society. 
ed ith : P 
ve een ao some > Places also Offered for intending 
@ children and young @ women missionari¢s or missionaries 
® people ® on furlough from other societies. 
eoce eee : R 
° e Accommodation for a few married 
pe eae ° couples. 
> e Wives and fiancées of business men 
Pi MINISTERS : TEACHERS = going abroad also welcomed. NGI 
® OFFICERS 6 The total academic resources of the on 
4 
° YOUTH LEADERS 6 Selly Oak Colleges are available. Eee , 
@ Send Is. 6d. for the next four © : . hooks 
® issues to the Editor at e For further information apply to— have | 
@ 104-5 NEWGATE ST., LOMDON, E.C.1 THE WARDEN, 1 
eceeceeeeceeecoaces KiNGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, Englis 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. especi 
atory. 
CUT 








UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH -z 


William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
other a s of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 


Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 












































Learning English .. . 





ENGLISH FOR AFRICANS 


by 
Ronald Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi 


BOOK ONE 32 pages Is. 6d. 


BOOK TWO 32 pages Is. 6d. 


oer FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald 
Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi, Adult Edu- 
cation Officer, Western Region, Nigeria. The 
series is made up of three interesting work- 
books for teaching English to Africans who 
have learned to read and write a little in their 
own language. No previous knowledge of 
English is necessary. In the first book, 
especially, everything is made self-explan- 
atory. With the help of pictures and many 


CUT OUT AND POST 


BOOK THREE 32 pages Is. 6d. 


repetitions, the learner will be able to find 
out for himself the meaning of the sentences 
he has to read. Then, when he comes to 
the written work on the right-hand page, he 
will find that he has already met and under- 
stood the sentences that he has to write. 
All three books have a great many black- 
and-white drawings by African artists. Send 
for a copy of all three books, and see for 
yourself how easy they are to follow. 





To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


Book Three. 
Please add 2d. postage for each book. 


Name........... ; 


Address 


18 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, England 
Please send me a copy of English for Africans, Book One......... 
... (Tick what is wanted). I enclose a British Postal Order for 


Book Two......... 
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The 
HOUSE 


of 
VANHEEMS 


LIMITED 
DIRECTORS : M. & M. E. VANHEEMS 


Exclusively Clerieal 
6 t. Furnishers 
since li 95 


47-48 BERNERS STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : LANgham 1500 


Telegrams : VANHEEMS, WESDO, LONDON 





The 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
exists 
to help other Missionary Societies by 


assisting Medical 
training. 


Missionaries in their 


It also has two Hospitals— 


THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DAMASCUS 
and 
THE HOSPITAL ON THE HILL, 
NAZARETH 








The Quarterly Magazine — subscription 
2s. 6d. per annum—gives latest news of 
the work. 


Will you help us to help others by your 
prayers and gifts ? 


The Secretary, Dept. IR, 
56 GEORGE SQ., EDINBURGH, 8 


























The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society 


The witness of a Women’s Missionary 
Society to the vital importance of 
women’s work in the service of the 
Church, and of evangelising the non- 
Christian women of Eastern lands, is 
still greatly needed and desired by the 
Churches of the East. 


FD 
Professionally qualified women for work 
of all kinds are urgently needed :— 
Doctors, sister-tutors, nurses, health 


visitors, child welfare workers, 
teachers and evangelists. 


Please write for further information to : 


C.E.Z.M.S. 
Cromwell House, Highgate Hill, London, N.6 














MISSIONS CANTATA 


Biblical lyric, Occidental and Ori- 
ental classical music patterns, 1} 


hour concert. Now in use by 








Am ericen erdIndian church choirs, 
sung at Greencastle Methodist Con- 
ference of Furloughed Missionaries, 
the score deepens dedication to 
Christ’s Great Commission. 


Order sample copy of Henry H. 
THE MISSIONARY 
SUITE. at $1.62 post paid, from 


Presler’s 


JEAN HAINES SMITH 


150 INGLESIDE DRIVE 
BEREA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Biblical characters drawn against an authentic 
background can live again with colour and 





BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Seven stories—Baby Jesus, The Little Grey Donkey, The Little Black 
Lamb, The Runaway Son, Zacchaeus, Moses the River Baby, and 
Daniel, on attractive colour film strips. 


THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


This unique series of 11 strips is based on extensive research and 
produced by a team of first-class biblical artists. 

Film strip is easy to use and a most effective aid to your religious 
teaching. You may see any of these film strips before you purchase. 


DUAL PREVIEW SERVICE 


A new way of seeing our film strips as and when 
you want them. Write for details. 





WAL L Each of our colourful and attractive Pro- 
ducts charts shows the background to an 
everyday commodity, forming a basis for 

CHARTS project study. 
RUBBER (3 charts) PINEAPPLES RICE CHEESE 
ORANGES IODINE BANANAS Price 1/— each. 


HANDICRAFT AND TECHNICAL 


TOOLS Series (10 single charts, 1/— each). 

METALWORK AND WOODWORK. Activity charts (2 complete 
sets of 10 charts, 10/-). 

THE MOTOR CAR (Set of 8 charts, 8/-). 


Also available 
TIMBER TECHNOLOGY SERIES. 


Write NOW for S D) 
our catalogue DUCATIONAL RODUCTIONS 
of Wall Charts Gs) «LIMITED - LONDON swt 


and Visual Books. * HEAD OFFICE EAST ARDSLEY WAKEFIELD yorksnire « 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD BE READING 


WHITHER SOUTH AFRICA? 
by Professor B. B. KEET 


A forthright criticism of Apartheid by 
a prominent Dutch Reformed Church 
leader . . . now available to English 
readers. Price 6s. 


AFRICAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
by J. McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. 


The facts about the contemporary situa- 
tion in African educational affairs, set 
against a vivid background picture of the 
existing physical, cultural and _ political 
conditions. The book is thought provok- 
ing . . . written for ‘the man in the street’ 
as well as the student. Price 7s. 6d. 


PRELUDE TO GHANA 


A pictorial booklet telling in brief the story 
of the part played by the churches from 
1842 to March 1957, when Ghana gained 
its independence. Price 1s. 6d. 


Ready 15th May 


EXPANDING FRONTIERS 
by DEWI MORGAN 


An assessment of the many problems 
which confront the missionary cause. 
Price 4s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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HE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS 


SPECIALISE IN BOOKS BY EXPERTS FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


THREE OUTSTANDING SERIES 
TEACHERS’ GUIDES TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
e Guides are planned for use in both primary and secondary schools of every type and 


ade. They deal with the hard core of Bible material that is to be found in every Agreed 
Syllabus. . . . Lesson Outlines, Background Study Notes, Class Activities. 


b Eighteen Volumes ready, in Four Grades 
y Cloth Boards, from 6s. each net 


ich GATEWAY HANDBOOKS OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
6s Edited by Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, C.B.E., M.A., B.Litt. 

r A new series of popular handbooks by competent scholars. Of special value to teachers and 
ecturers, pupils in upper forms, and students in training colleges. 

Six titles ready. Prices from 6s. net 


THE PATHFINDER SERIES OF CLASS READERS 


new series of interesting handbooks designed to meet the needs of teachers and pupils in 
iddle forms of Grammar Schools and ed classes of Secondary Modern Schools. They 


Ip the pupils to ‘ teach themselves’ in a fascinating way. 





ua- Nine volumes already published. From 4s. each net 
set Our News Review ‘ Teachers of Today ’ gratis. Ask to be registered on our list 
the Postage extra. Ask for latest list 
cal THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD. 
ok- WALLINGTON SURREY 
et’ 
6d. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND MEN’S SOCIETY 
OFFICES 


FULHAM PALACE, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: RENown 1884 


wid His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
om PRESIDENTS | His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 

ed His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES 

6d. CHAIRMAN: THE RIGHT REv. THE BISHOP OF COVENTRY 


THE LORD ADDINGTON 


VICE-CHAIRMEN | < y BARTLE, Esq., J.P. 





Hon. Treasurer: R. C. BELLAMY, Esq., A.C.A. 
General Secretary: The Rev. R. L. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Asst. General Secretary: MAJOR-GENERAL A. G. B. BUCHANAN 
Bankers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 


The C.E.M.S. aims at uniting communicant Churchmen of 
ms ages in effective prayer and work for the extension of their 
ch at home and abroad. Branches or affiliated Societies 

throughout Great Britain, in the Services and in the 
6d. minions and Dependencies. There are 35 Diocesan Unions, 
Federations, and approximately 1,500 Branches, with more 
Re n 28,500 members, in England and Wales. 


V.1 C.E.M.S. RULE OF LIFE 


“In the Power of the Holy Spirit ; to pray to God every day ; to be a faithful Communicant ; 
by active Witness, Fellowship and Service to help forward the Kingdom of Christ.’ 























Announcing . . . 
“IN 
HIS 
STEPS’ 


A new film strip with attractive colour 
photographs of Palestine 


30 frames—price 21s. 


also available in sets of D/F film 
slides (glass mounted) 


1. Galilee and the Jordan 
30s. per set (14) 


2. Judah and Jerusalem 
30s. per set (14) 


Teaching notes included 


METHODIST YOUTH DEPARTMENT 
Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 


RECRUITS 


are 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


for spheres of great missiona 
need and wide open opportuni 
as follows : 

An Ordained man for Tunis 


An Ordained man for pionee 
work in Ethiopia 


Anurse for Morocco (Marrakech 


Please write for information to : 


The Rev. W. A. CURTIS, B. 


General Secretary 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JE 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 














Are you interested in 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY 9 
WORK as a whole e 


‘Conquest 
by Healing’ 


tells you of MEDICAL 
WORK OF EVERY KIND 
from Bush Hospital to 
Christian Medical College 


Published quarterly by : 
THE 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
31 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


2/6 per annum (including postage) 











Discussions ? Groups? Schools! 
Then why not read... 


HEALTH AND HEALING 
by PHYLLIS L. GARLICK 
2s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
WORLD CHURCH 
by ERNEST A. PAYNE 
6s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
JEWISH PEOPLE 
Edited by GOTE HEDENQUIST 
10s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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International Missionary Council 


Research Pamphlets 


AFRICAN MARRIAGE (No 1) 
THOMAS PRICE third impression 3s net 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND ISLAM IN 
WEST AFRICA (No 2) 


J. SPENCER TRIMINGHAM second impression 3s net 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF MISSION (No 3) 
WILHELM ANDERSEN second impression 38 net 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL 
TO ILLITERATES (No 4) 


H. R. WEBER 7s 6d net 


THE GOSPEL AND THE RELIGIONS: 
A BIBLICAL ENQUIRY (No 5) 


WALTER FREYTAG 





FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE CHURCH 
OF GOD 


GABRIEL HEBERT I§s net 
cheap edition 7s 6d net 


THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH 
W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 12s 6d net 


SCM PRESS 











CLEAR OUT 


WITH 


| ATLAS -AA 


@ Kills all insects & fungi 


@ Preserves all timber 


@ Non-toxic to man or beast 


IT’S CONCENTRATED! 


(One gallon makes from FOUR to SIX gallons) 


ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., ERITH, KENT, ENGLAND. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Editor—E. J. BinGLe, M.A. 
Associate Editor—MARGARET SINCLAIR, M.A. 
Advisory Editorial Board 
K. S. Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Ph.D. (New York) 
WALTER FreytaG, D.D. (Hamburg) 
Bishop R. B. MANIKAM, Ph.D. (Tiruchirapalli, Madras) 
Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editors, and all business communications 
9 the Business Manager, International Review of Missions, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, 
ondon, S.W.1. 
All applications for space for advertisements should be made to Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL— 


Co-operating with 50 Christian Societies and Institutions. 


INTERNATIONAL— 


At work in 25 different countries. 


NON-EXCLUSIVE— 


No distinction of race, creed or colour is made among those who enter its 
Homes or attend its clinics. 


D! ALL-EMBRACING— 
) U om 


Providing the best available treatment for diseased bodies ; 
Giving opportunity for development of mind and character ; 
Freely offering the Water of Life in the Person of 


THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 


In Whose Name and for Whose Sake the Mission serves. 


east 


Chairman: BERNARD C. STUDD General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER 
use Head Office : 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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HELPING PEOPLE 
LEARN ENGLISH 


Earl W. Stevick 
Whom is it for ? 


This book is intended for the missionary or 
other Christian worker who needs a step-by-step 
technique for teaching English as a_ second 
language. Dr. Stevick presents clearly, even for 
the most inexperienced teacher, a comprehensive, 
direct plan of teaching the language. 


How will it help ? 


Based on sound scholarship, this manual applies 
the proven principles of linguistics to the practical 
problems of teaching the second language. It 
contains concise explanations and_ practical 
exercises in conversation, reading, writing, 


have been used in actual classrooms and proved 
effective. 


What IS the approach ? 


Dr. Stevick’s inductive approach—which has 
been applauded by leaders in the field of 
linguistics—advances the thesis that the student 
can learn what he can see, understand, and imitate. 


Every person who must teach English as a second 
language will find here a valuable and indispensible 


$2.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


he Review will be sent post free to all parts of the world for a prepaid Annual Subscription 
of 15s.; single copies, 4s. 6d. net. United States and Canada, Annual Subscription, $3.50; 
ingle copies $1.00 net. 

Remittances by Post Office Money Order are preferred. Subscriptions for delivery by post 
may be sent to 


International Review of Missions, 

Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1; 
Oxford University Press, 

London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Bombay, Karachi and Ibadan; 
international Review of Missions, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.; 


pr the Review may be ordered through the Publishing House of any Missionary Society; or 
from any Bookseller. 











Already over 4,000 LIBRARIES BAPTISM AND 
pscanechoicag CHURCH IN THE 


MINISTERS 


and STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT 


both in Great Britain and the U.S.A. JOHANNES SCHNEIDER 
have found James Thin’s Mail Order (Translated by ERNEST A. PAYNE) 


Service the best source of An important contribution to the 


current discussion on Christian 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS Baptism. The author, a Professor of 
New Testament Studies in Berlin 
May we send you free of charge University, discusses the origin of the 
a copy of our new Catalogue ? rite, examines the relevant New 
Testament passages and considers the 
relation between the doctrine of 
Baptism and the doctrine of the 
Church. 


J A M E S T H | N 3s. 6d. net (by post 3s. 10d.) 


Bookseller and Publisher to the University Our Catalogue of Publications will be 
nt t. 
53-9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 1 ee ae 
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*, .. YOUR ATTENTION TO AFRICA’ 
By M. A. C. WARREN 


[IN his very important book The Missionary Factor in East Africa, 
Dr Roland Oliver has this passage about the explorations of David 
Livingstone and the deep impression which his discoveries made upon 
the mind of the explorer: 

As he travelled down the Zambezi, observing not one Bantu tribe but a score, he 
ree coneiace St Se eae eteaas be So Coat not so much in the 
refractory wills of individuals as in the great social evils of African society, in the 
poverty which bound it to material ambitions, in the ignorance which surrounded 


| it with fear, in the mutual repulsion of its tribal groupings which laid it ever open 


to violence. When, finally drawing towards the east, he saw the slavers at their work 
and realized that this was a country invaded by Asiatics whose exploitation of it 
carried no single mitigating feature, he concluded that the task would only be 
accomplished by the impact of civilized and Christian society as a whole. 
That was indeed the background of experience and the convinced 
conclusion which lay behind Livingstone’s words spoken in the Senate 
House of Cambridge University in December 1857: ‘I go back to 
Africa to try and make an open path for commerce and Christianity.’ 
In the year 1957, at a time of deep disillusionment with so much in 
the life of western civilization, it is relatively easy to be cynical about 
this association of ‘Christianity and 5 per cent’, and from our dis- 
illusionment to deny any validity to that identification of Christianity 
and culture which was the commonly unchallenged assumption of 
European thought in the nineteenth century, perhaps particularly in 
Britain. No doubt much of this ‘identity’ between faith and works 
was received as an article of belief with far too great a facility, with all 
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too little self-criticism and willingness to stand under the divine 
judgment. But we forget that it was the reflection of a heroic adventure 
begun far back in the dark ages of European history when Christian 
men sincerely believed that they were called to christianize barbarism, 
to bring into existence a way of life consonant with the principles of 
the Gospel of Christ. European history has been the story of such an 
adventure of faith at first on a continental and then on a world scale, 
The record is ambiguous. The failures may have far exceeded the 
successes, at least in our present judgment, but do not let us despise 
the adventure of faith itself, an adventure which has claimed the 
devoted loyalty of many of the finest Christian men and women over 
a period of close on fifteen centuries. 

Some such perspective is quite essential if there is to be any intelligent 
appraisal of the course taken by the Christian missionary enterprise 
in Africa and the form in which the missionary societies of the West 
have pursued that course. In 1857 there was plenty of barbarism in 
Africa. Livingstone and the missionaries who followed him paid the 
African peoples the supreme compliment of believing that the 
Christian Gospel and the Christian Church could tackle African 
barbarism no less courageously than it has for so long tackled European 
barbarism, and that its inner dynamic would in the end, both in 
Europe and in Africa, prevail. 

In 1957 many Christians in Africa, Britain and elsewhere will 
begin to celebrate with thanksgiving to God the centenary year of one 
particular adventure of faith, that of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, an adventure directly linked with the appeal of 
Livingstone in the Senate House in Cambridge that December day, 
1857. The volume commemorating this hundred-year-old adventure 
of faith, under the title Towards Freedom,' has been written by the 
present General Secretary of the U.M.C.A., Dr G. W. Broomfield. 
Himself a missionary of the U.M.C.A. for fifteen years in the diocese 
of Zanzibar, Dr Broomfield brings to his theme not only pietas but 
also a deep knowledge of Africa, its history, its peoples and its 
problems, all seen avowedly under the overarching consciousness of 
God’s love for Africa and the significant expression of that love in 
and through His Church. While properly concerned with the story of 
one particular missionary enterprise, Dr Broomfield has nevertheless 
given us a valuable conspectus of the nature of the Christian impact 
upon Africa. As readers of his books Colour Conflict and The Chosen 

1 London: U.M.C.A. 6s. 1957. 
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People will expect, his writing is throughout both restrained and well- 
balanced, the fruit of a mind which is Catholic in its temper no less 
than in its convictions. 

This is a book in the reading of which the allegedly feminine habit 
of turning to the end first is fully justified. The Epilogue should be 
read as reflecting most faithfully the temper of that Africa in whose 
service the U.M.C.A. has fulfilled a century and to whose continued 
service the Society remains dedicated. But it is a very different Africa 
at the end of the century from what it was at the beginning. If, then, you 
want to savour the full flavour of this book read the Epilogue first. 
The title of the book, Towards Freedom, has many overtones. For 
the African some of these will differ fairly radically from anything the 
non-African reader is likely to hear without the aid of a considerable 
degree of imagination. This also the Epilogue will indicate. 

In its chapter headings Dr Broomfield’s book begins, as it must, 
with an introductory one which tells of Livingstone’s appeal and the 
response taken by the founding of U.M.C.A., and with a preliminary 
consideration of the continued relevance of that appeal even in altered 
circumstances. There follow six chapters in which freedom is defined 
as freedom from slavery, disease, poverty and ignorance, superstition 
and bewilderment, Islam, all the deceits of the world. Every one of 
these chapters, including that on Islam, is relevant far more widely 
throughout Africa than just to those areas in which the U.M.C.A. is 
at work. Indeed as a short summary of the relevance of Galatians 1: 4 
to Africa those chapters can hardly be bettered. They could be read with 
advantage by all in any way concerned with and for that continent. 

The last of these chapters on ‘freedom from’ brings the reader face 
to face with the new enslavements which are threatening Africa: the 
enslavement to a materialism which, unlike the old African materialism, 
has no recognition of the relation of the material to the spiritual 
world: the enslavement to a wholly new doctrine for Africa, the 
doctrine of racialism: the enslavement to a belief in man’s ability to 
solve all his own problems if only he can acquire the right ‘know-how’. 
And with these new enslavements there follows what Dr Kenneth 
Cragg has called ‘a slow recession of the sense of God, imperceptible 
perhaps, but real’. It is indeed a dangerous time in which the U.M.C.A. 
is celebrating its centenary. In the closing sentences of his chapter on 
‘Freedom from all the deceits of the world’, Dr Broomfield points 
the challenge of this hour in words in which it is possible to recognize 
echoes of the urgency which filled Livingstone a hundred years ago. 
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The last state of Africa might be worse than the first, and the danger threaten 
ribs id physical sla Y has gone, there le for the 
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wrdhien Gat toae i wand & must be Gon by. Chitin Gena 
women, European and African, in every walk of life. They must win it by living 
their religion—in their personal behaviour, in their relationships with one another 
and in their public activities. And they have not much time. 

If they are to win it, they must have all the spiritual support which the Church 
at home can give them by its prayers and encouragement. 


That is the challenge of the centenary of the U.M.C.A. to the member 
and supporters of that Society in Britain. But it is no less a challenge 
to the far wider circle of all who seek the acknowledgment of Christ's 
kingship throughout all Africa. 

Dr Broomfield is not, however, for one moment content to leave us 
with a story of ‘freedom from’. Always he is pressing on his readers 
attention the freedom towards which the Gospel points and to 
demonstrate which is one of the supreme purposes of the Church. In 
the process he shows not only the liberating power of the Christian 
faith but also some of its significant by-products. For instance, in 
noting the contribution of missions to African education he points 
out that until after the First World War there was, otherwise than in 
mission service, little or no scope for the employment of western- 
educated Africans. Incidentally this also explains how it is that in the 
subsequent thirty years so high a percentage of those Africans who 
were available for increasingly responsible employment in Government 
and elsewhere were the products of Christian schools. 

In this connexion it is also worth noting what Dr Broomfield points 
out and that is the important contribution made by the Christian 
missions in preparing Africans for the bewildering complications 
inescapable from the invasion of a primitive economic and political 
pattern of living by a highly organized commercial and industrialized 
pattern and its political counterpart. For such an impact tribalism had 
no shock-absorbers: and, be it said, anthropologists have singularly 
few valuable suggestions to offer. Fundamentally what was needed 
was some means of making the transition between a society in which 
the individual was part of a fixed order in which all his relationships 
were predetermined by tribal law and convention and a society in 
which the individual had to make responsible decisions for himself. 
For this transition, for most Africans, the only available means was 4 
growing experience of the ‘new man in Christ’, living within the new 
fellowship of Christ’s Church. Happy the African who thus made the 
transition: tragic the lot of those for whom this opportunity has not 
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been available or by whom it has been rejected, all too often because 
of faulty or inadequate presentation by those who possessed the 
secret. ‘Mea culpa! Mea maxima culpa!’ is the very least that the 
privileged Christian of the West can say in the face of his and her 
own responsibility for the starvation of resources under which the 
U.M.C.A. and every other missionary society has had to labour for so 
long. 

One further by-product of the Christian mission, the far-reaching 
implications of which are still to be discovered, can best be described 
in Dr Broomfield’s own words. Writing of the scholarly work under- 
taken by many U.M.C.A. missionaries in regard to Swahili, he says: 

The scientific study of a language, its reduction to writing for the first time, the 
continued effort to use it to convey new ideas and in the process to bring less known 
words and constructions into wider currency, can have an importance beyond its 
immediate practical purpose. Swahili in particular has become a far more adequate 
medium of —— and expression than it used to be, and this of itself is of immense 
consequence in the mental development of the millions of Africans who now use it. 
That is an insight the significance of which will be appreciated by 
all who know the tremendous contribution made by Christian missions 
to the study of African languages and the production of Christian 
literature. The task is still unfinished. The available literature is 
pathetically inadequate to provide Africans with the real freedom of 
literacy. But a mighty work has been attempted for Africa, and 
achieved. For this let us praise God even while we prepare to shoulder 
our share of the burden of what has still to be done. 

So with a great heritage of achievement and a vast uncompleted 
task the U.M.C.A. passes the landmark of its centenary. Like other 
missionary societies it faces formidable days ahead. Like other societies 
its members will be seeking the guidance of God so as to learn new 
lessons from the past and to discover down what strange new paths 
God may be leading them through the jungles of our own day. What 
must not be allowed is any failure of nerve. The missionary society, 
as an association of Christians for a particular purpose, is under 
considerable fire of attack to-day, not all of it intelligent, much of it 
misconceived and some of it malicious. Perhaps it is true that the 
missionary society, as the world has known that phenomenon for the 
last few hundred years, is a peculiarly western conception born out 
of western history. Certainly it is true that the principle of action 
through a free association of people united in their agreement as to 
how best to achieve some common purpose lies at the very root of the 
historic development of western man, whether we think of the triumphs 
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of exploration, of the joint-stock company, of political democracy or 
of the spread of the Christian faith throughout the world insofar as 
the initiative in this respect has been western in recent centuries. The 
passing of western hegemony, whether in Church or in State, will no 
doubt bring into being other ways of social, political and religious 
expression. But for the peoples of the West this pattern of activity 
is woven deeply into the very fabric of western life. No effective 
substitute for it has been discovered. Indeed in a world under the 
growing threat of totalitarianism of one kind or another it might well 
appear important to safeguard this principle of free association as 
being a significant contribution to the good ordering of human life. 

This is not to argue that a missionary society should be impervious 
to change, but that it should seek to ensure that change is organically 
related both to the sources of its life and to its structure. A notable 
illustration of a missionary society which has already undergone 
important changes during its history and is demonstrating its ability 
to face new ones with flexibility is the U.M.C.A. The closing chapters 
of Dr Broomfield’s book are particularly interesting in this respect 
and are commended to the careful attention of students of the mission- 
ary enterprise. Let me quote one passage which, under God, goes a 
long way towards explaining the fruitful service given by the U.M.C.A. 
to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom and the building of His Church 
in Africa. Dr Broomfield writes : 


The strength of the U.M.C.A. has lain in the fact that so many people have loved it. 

They have loved it because of its tradition and the spirit which animates it. Work- 
ing and praying for it, sharing in its griefs and anxieties, rejoicing in its triumphs 
and deeply concerned that its needs be supplied, they have felt they belong to it, 
and it belongs to them. There has been a close and intimate bond between them and 
the missionaries and their work in Africa, and a sense of ership in the same 
enterprise. The Bishops and the Dioceses are of course Bishops and Dioceses of 
the Catholic Church, but in their affection they have liked to think of them as 
their Bishops and their Dioceses. And so it is still. 
It is often assumed that such devotion is bound to be possessive. 
That it can be possessive no-one will deny. That it can also be com- 
pletely self-forgetful we must also affirm. One of the questions still 
awaiting an answer is whether the churches of Asia and Africa, now 
coming into the responsible control of their own affairs, will know 
how to cherish this relationship in such a way as to establish a genuine 
partnership, to the enormous enrichment of the Church throughout 
the world. It should be understood that the initiative in this matter 
now rests with the churches of Asia and Africa. For their encourage- 


ment, should they be hesitating, Dr Broomfield makes it abundantly 
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Gospel and the Church. 

Here then is a small book which deals with large issues. That might 
mean that it was superficial. But even those who may not always see 
eye to eye with him would never accuse Dr Broomfield of being 
superficial. The exciting part about his book is that it is like the small 
end of a telescope. As you look through it and get the focus right you 
find yourself in ‘a land of far-stretching distances’. You feel very small 
and very glad. 

Perhaps an almost personal note may be permitted at the end of 
this article. The writer in preparation for it turned to see what com- 
ments on the founding of U.M.C.A. might be discovered in Stock’s 
centenary history of the Church Missionary Society, published in 
1899. He found there a sympathetic and respectful report, the last 
paragraph of which, dealing with the first enterprise of U.M.C.A., 
merits quotation for more than one reason: 

Meanwhile [wrote Stock], into the fever-stricken swamps of the Zambezi and 
the Shiré went the devoted Bishop Mackenzie and his missionary band, led by the 


intrepid Livingstone; and there exactly thirteen months after, on January 3ist, 
1862, Mackenzie laid down his life for Africa. 


Stock then adds some sobering words: 


It is much to be deplored that a more generous spirit of sympathy in this over- 
whelming trial was not manifested by Evangelical Churchmen. The period was 
one of bitter controversy, when neither party seemed able to entertain any brotherly 
feeling towards the other, quite compatible as it would have been with frank and 
firm “oe on either side to the views and plans of the other side, if felt to be 
called for. We are not always exemplary in this respect now; but certainly there is 
an improvement, and for this we may thank God. Truth is never helped forward 
by a refusal to speak kindly of those from whom we honestly differ. 


Stock would surely have welcomed it that the privilege of reviewing 
this centenary volume in the International Review of Missions should 


have been given to a Secretary of C.M.S. at the request of the Secretary 
of U.M.C.A. 


M. A. C. WARREN 








THE UGANDA CHURCH TO-DAY 


SOME IMPRESSIONS GAINED DURING THE FIRST 
OF THE ‘YOUNGER CHURCH STUDIES’ 


By J. V. TAYLOR 


‘At the meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of the International 
Missionary Council at Staten Island, New York, in 1954, it was 
decided to embark on a series of studies in the life and growth of the 
younger churches—that is to say, those churches which have come into 
existence in the past two centuries in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
through the work of the great missionary societies. 

To-day we have entered a completely new stage in the history of the 
world mission of the Church. The countries towards which that mission 
has been mainly directed stand increasingly in a new relationship, 
politically, economically and culturally, towards the nations of the 
West. Obviously the whole pattern of missionary activity will be 
different from that to which we have been used, and it is of vital im- 
portance to try to get a deeper understanding of the distinctive nature 
of the younger churches, regarding them no longer as the end product 
of missionary activity, but as new churches standing in their own 
right, standing, indeed, or falling, according to their own human 
weaknesses or the strength which they have learned to draw from God. 
Deeper understanding of what it really means to be a Christian African 
or Asian to-day, and of what the local church really means within the 
context of African or Asian society, will both enable us to see where 
we can better help these churches to make their witness effective in 
their own situation, and will also reveal to us more clearly what are 
the distinctive contributions which the younger churches have to make 
to the Church Universal. 

The point at which this distinctiveness of the younger churches 
begins to develop is to be found in the Church’s encounter with its 
environment. Through the way in which it accepts and rejects its 
environment, the way in which it makes its own response to what it 
believes to be the Word and Call of God in regard to the pressure of 
the older traditional culture, the new impact of westernized ways, the 
strong currents of nationalism, and possibly Communism, the upheaval 


of rapid social change—through these responsible encounters the real 
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life of the Church is lived and is to be studied. Yet it is becoming more 
and more true that to-day the majority of missionaries, and even of 
those nationals who are leading the churches, are unavoidably so tied 
to institutions of long standing, or to some administrative centres, 
that they have, as it were, lost touch with the real pulse of the Church’s 
life and no longer know where the points of tension and decision in 
the experience of ordinary Christians really lie. Since no one can 
know what the Church is, or judge of its response to the call of God, 
except from an inside knowledge of the situations through which that 
call is coming, the study of the younger churches cannot be effectively 
carried out by superficially applying the yardstick of western Christen- 
dom and finding where this or that is wanting, but only by entering, 
at as deep a level as possible, into the context within which the younger 
church lives its life. The special character, therefore, of the younger 
church studies is that they are to emphasize the quality of the under- 
standing to be achieved rather than the comprehensiveness of their 
enquiry. Without ignoring the disciplines of inclusive and comparative 
research we must hold fast to the conviction that the kind of truth we 
are seeking is to be found in depth rather than in breadth. 

Two methods of study are to be engaged in concurrently, in order 
to achieve these aims. There will be aspect—or subject—studies under- 
taken by a number of individuals or groups attached to National 
Christian Councils, churches, missions, theological seminaries or 
universities, and study material is being prepared for distribution to 
any such groups willing to tackle some contributory study of this 
kind. And there will also be situation studies initiated by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in co-operation with National Christian 
Councils in certain selected areas in Asia and Africa. These will probably 
be developed at the rate of one or two each year for the next three or 
four years. Wherever possible, one investigator from outside the area 
will co-operate with one person who is familiar with the district and 
the language concerned, preferably a native of the country, both being 
supported by the International Missionary Council for field work 
lasting at least six months. 

The first pilot project in this series of ‘situation studies’ took place 
during the first half of 1956, in Uganda. As mentioned above, we are 
planning to build up each situation study around two investigators 
who will have panels of local consultants and advisers. However, for 
practical reasons this first pilot study in Uganda had to be done in the 
main by one investigator, a European, and I was chosen for the task. 
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There are obvious drawbacks to such a method, but I endeavoured to 
take every precaution to guard against my own ‘white blindness’, 
building up a panel of African consultants and submitting every 
incipient opinion of my own to the judgment of many Africans. The 
field study in this case took six months, of which the first three were 
focused upon one fairly remote village. The second three months were 
divided between comparative studies in three other villages and some 
special investigations into the life and thought of the African bourgeois 
intelligentsia in one of the large towns. In this section of the study, I 
had the closest possible contact with African government officials, 
politicians, journalists, school-teachers, and so on. 

In the village in which I spent the greater part of the time I made 
my first approaches through the local chief and village headmen, the 
landowners and traders until, after a few weeks, I was generally accepted 
and was able to visit freely anyone I wished to see. Whenever I was 
not going round the ‘parish’ on foot or on a bicycle, there was a group 
of callers sitting and talking in my hut. 

My objective was not to point out what was wrong (as so many 
missionary investigations seem to do), but to find out what was there. 
I believe that, mainly owing to a run of extraordinary good luck, I 
was able to do that. What is there is not perhaps very remarkable, 
and my report, whenever it gets written, will not be very startling. 
The fact that a great deal of it was news to me after ten years’ work 
as a missionary is only an indication of my own shameful ignorance 
during that time and of the remoteness of the ‘ivory castle’ in which 
most missionaries in Uganda, at any rate, were, and mostly still are, 
confined. Sharing in the day to day life and concern of the people, 
one comes to see many things from a new viewpoint. I was invited to 
celebration dances and funeral wakes, took my paddle with a crew of 
boatmen for a night’s fishing on the lake, talked interminable politics 
with local Congress leaders and saw the grip of drink or magic upon 
individuals whom I knew as friends. People became real and lovable 
as I began to realize the daily life of the village in my blood and along 
my nerves. In such circumstances one is suddenly aware that one knows 
very intimately how unattainable the Church’s ideal of chastity seems 
to be, and yet how terrifying it is to be caught up on the tide of social 
breakdown. One learns what it is to take life as it comes without 
worry because no one looks very far ahead, but one also learns that the 
sentimental European dream of the happy, uninhibited primitive is 
bogus, because it takes no account of the deep mistrust of men with 
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men which robs village life of so much joy. So slowly there came to 
me that priceless knowledge of people which can never be communi- 
cated by words, in its three-dimensional totality, and with it a new 
insight into the meaning of the Gospel and the nature of the Church 
for the villagers of Uganda. 

I can do no more in this article than summarize the most important 
impressions of the life of the Christian community as I saw it in that 
first village, modified only slightly by what I later encountered in other 
villages. I was not able to carry my research beyond the borders of 
the Buganda Kingdom; but since, in any event, these studies are not 
intended to be representative, it is important to resist any temptation 
to generalize from the following picture. 

The Understanding of the Faith. The great majority of those who 
call themselves Christians and who have been baptized seem to think 
of God in much the same terms as they used to think of their Balubaale 
—hero-gods—in the old days. These were not interested in personal 
morality, but only in the observance of rites and the offering of 
sacrifices. The Christian God, called ‘Creator’, is regarded in very 
much the same terms. 

There are many unresolved inconsistencies: for example, (a) 
Christians believe in heaven and hell, but are not much concerned. 
Their fears are all for this present life. Anglicans say, ‘God will forgive 
me’; Roman Catholics say, “The priest will release me’. One of the 
most universally acknowledged attributes of the Christian God is that 
‘He does not get angry’. (b) There is a widespread appreciation of the 
human character of Jesus Christ—His humility, His willingness to be 
a man among men, His compassion for sinners, His non-violence, 
His self-giving. But it is generally felt that ‘He is too much for us’— 
by which is meant both that He is beyond their comprehension and 
that His standards are too high for humans to follow or even to admire 
in one another. (c) There is wide divergence between what is known 
to be church regulations and what is personally felt as a cause for 
guilt or shame. For example, the Anglican Church forbids beer- 
drinking; yet not more than two per cent of church members in the 
villages actually refrain. The Church forbids polygamy; but no shame 
is felt in having several wives. The general idea of goodness is almost 
entirely compacted of the social virtues—kindness, lack of suspicion, 
helpfulness, prudence; and ‘good Christian’ mainly means one who 
has these civic virtues, together with a genuine interest in God and the 
Bible, and occasional church-going. 
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Syncretism. In the first generation many people burned their charms 
and shrines and abandoned the old cults. There was always a certain 
amount of such practice still carried on secretly by Christians, but 
since the Second World War this has become much more open and the 
various times of special tension—1945, 1949, and above all the exile 
of the Kabaka from 1953 to 1955—produced a great increase of it. In 
the village where I was living for three months the majority of the 
Christians consult the Spirit-Medium or diviner occasionally; many 
have experienced spirit possession at some time or other and a growing 
number have small spirit shrines in their plantations. In another part 
of the country there is fairly regular ‘public worship’ addressed to the 
hero-god of the lake, and there this is accompanied by a positively 
anti-Christian reaction. But more often it seems that syncretism is the 
common way. Some of the sellers of charms and even some of the 
spirit-mediums and users of malignant fetiches still come to church 
on Sundays, when they feel like it. On the whole it is a debased kind 
of paganism, which is practised as a commercial racket more than as 
a religion. The people recognize this and yet they still resort to these 
things faute de mieux, particularly when faced with personal problems 
such as sterility, failure of crops, sickness or death. 

Sex relations and marriage. A high proportion of Christians have 
failed to maintain a monogamous houschold for more than a few 
years, and complete marital breakdown is common. At the same time, 
monogamy has succeeded in becoming the ideal; albeit a social rather 
than a spiritual ideal. Still, it is something that the great majority of 
unmarried young men definitely hope to have a monogamous home, 
but they are defeated by the normal difficulties of the marriage relation- 
ship, which are made harder by the fact that in every marriage both 
man and wife are far more deeply committed to their own clans than 
they are to one another. There is very little conscience about pre- 
marital intercourse; and boys and girls in the village have their first 
experience of that at a very early average age. There is widespread 
anxiety about all these things; indeed it would be true to say that 
something between panic and despair is the common reaction to the 
destructive effects of rapid social change, easy transportation, sudden 
development of cash economy upon the normal stabilities of society. 
The situation is grave enough; but one needs to restore a sense of 
proportion by remembering that this kind of breakdown of accepted 
mores, both within and without marriage, is as much a part of our 
European scene as it is of these African villages. 
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Where, then, is the Church? As long as one asked the question: ‘In 
what ways are these Christians effectually different from non-Christians 
in their reaction towards any kind of situation?’, it became increasingly 
difficult to find any answer. Nor did the Church as a separate, self- 
recognizing community-group appear to exist. When is a church not a 
church? became the riddle which dominated my mind. I knew that 
elsewhere in the country were groups of Christians who were funda- 
mentally changed and marked by the widespread and impressive 
revival movement which has for twenty years been spreading through 
the non-Roman Catholic churches of East Africa and the Sudan. 
Though there were none such in the village where I spent the greater 
length of time, I met them in great strength in another place. These 
‘saved ones’, as they are called, for all that they undoubtedly attract 
many who come out of a need for security and who learn the jargon, 
stay awhile and then lapse, nevertheless do demonstrate in their groups 
moral purity, victory, distinctiveness, community, spontaneous leader- 
ship, gospel, knowledge of the Bible (up to a point) and on the whole 
a sense of church membership in the institutional, public sense. On the 
other hand, the Christians in my first village are marked by syncretism, 
much drunkenness, almost universal failure to keep the Church’s 
standard in marriage, very weak public worship and a strong dislike of 
being in any way set apart from the rest of the community. The choice 
seems easy. It may readily be admitted that the revival represents the 
hope of the Church in Uganda, and that the one thing needful is to 
preach the salvation experience. Yet such an assertion may all too 
easily obscure another truth which is at least as needful and in greater 
danger of being neglected at the present time. The so-called nominal 
Christianity of these villagers is like the barren fig tree in the parable. 
How obvious to say, ‘Cut it down, for it cumbereth the ground’. But 
the alternative suggested in the story is to recognize that these tumble- 
down half-Christians have suffered immeasurably by being abandoned 
for more than a generation, with no properly trained pastoral care or 
teaching or supervision and by the insensitive application of church 
laws which turn many struggling Christians into technical sinners and 
excommunicates, and so disarm their resistance to further temptation. 
If that is so, such Christians need above everything to be given the 
patient pastoral care which has for too long been denied them—“Dress 
it and dung it for one year more’. 

I think the Anglican Church in Uganda, which historically has 
always been strongly Evangelical and Protestant in its emphases, has 
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to make up its mind whether or not it is going to be true to the pastoral 
and ‘Catholic’ insights of Anglicanism also. God, through the process 
of history, seems to have brought the Uganda Church into being in 
much the same gradualist, largely political ways which He was pleased 
to use in many of the countries of western Europe. No doubt it is an 
unspiritual and disreputable beginning—but one which God appears 
not to despise as much as we do. And that sort of beginning demands 
its appropriate forms of development, which are not those of a small 
gathered church. It demands slow growth, patient nurture of weak, 
half-Christians, plenty of prolonged supervision, plenty of pastors, the 
small, intimate ‘parish’; a sacramental life in a liturgical framework; 
faith in the generations yet to come, and so an especial concern for 
incorporating and training the children; a discipline so geared to the 
needs of low-level Christians as not to exclude the majority from the 
means of grace and the full fellowship of the Church. There is over- 
whelming evidence of the need for some form of the confessional in 
the ministrations of this church. The common occurrence of spirit- 
possession of a New Testament variety seems to require that some kind 
of exorcism should be available in the name of Christ, in addition to a 
more general ministry of spiritual healing. Worship needs to be set 
free from the inhibiting fear of all ‘outward and visible signs’, in order 
that a sense of seriousness and awe may be discovered. And all this 
means that the Uganda Church, and the missions in its midst, needs 
to recover the sense of a supernatural dimension in its behaviour, if it 
is to offer bread, not a stone. 

In the village where I lived at first there was no revival group. I was 
therefore compelled to ask myself the question: ‘Is there any self- 
acknowledged group which bears the marks, the scandal and the joy, 
of being different?” For a long time it seemed that there was no real 
group, fellowship or ‘congregation’, apart from the half-dozen officials— 
catechists, clergy and churchwardens. 

My first realization that there was any Christian group beyond these 
was at a funeral. The old churchwarden was the only official present. 
Beyond him was a small group who joined fully in the service at the 
graveside and sang hymns, mostly resurrection hymns, while the grave 
was being filled in. It was an act of conscious witness. I would call 
them ‘believers’. Beyond them was a considerable crowd whom I 
would call ‘listeners’, who occasionally joined in the singing when they 
remembered the words and who were obviously partaking in a Christian 
act. Beyond them again were the curious, but non-participant, observers. 
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Probably a high proportion of these had been baptized, and the rest 
were Muslims. Behind them were the blatantly ‘other’—mostly drunk, 
arguing, laughing, waiting for the business to finish. These would 
include the pagans and the definitely lapsed Christians. 

After that I became aware of the same pattern of concentric circles, 
various degrees of membership of the Christian community. These 
consist of (a) the officials, who are often seen to be set over against the 
rest of the Christian community as somewhat self-righteous, rather 
defensive and censorious about trifles. (b) The believers. These may fail 
in many respects, but are obviously and consciously trying to resist 
temptation and to maintain Christian standards. They have some 
strength of character and are rarely if ever involved in the practice 
of magic and divination. Many are monogamous, with regulated, 
disciplined homes. Not all are by any means regular church-goers. 
Many have gifts of leadership. They all recognize the backsliding of 
the Church and are usually ready to admit their own fault and failure. 
These can be counted on to rally if ever a stand is needed. But not all 
are permitted to communicate. (c) The listeners and observers. These 
are mostly baptized and believe they are definitely in the Church. 
They rationalize and excuse their own failures, but are very critical of 
the inadequacy of the catechists and the hardness of the Church’s 
regulations, which probably exclude them from communion and their 
younger children from baptism. They may come to church occasionally, 
especially at the great festivals, but have almost no moral resistance 
to temptation and no real experience of prayer. 

I came to the conclusion that in the total church situation the 
vitally important group is that which I have called ‘believers’; and the 
most significant frontier is that between these believers and the observers. 
Steadily, one by one, in all kinds of odd ways, individuals are crossing 
that line. It is not spectacular, but it is the real growth of the Church. 
It is in the moral choices, the dawning insights, the stubborn persever- 
ance of this group that the true life of the Church consists. That life 
may not always be found where we, with western habits of thought, 
expect to find it. But the signs of life are to be recognized at the sensitive 
spots, the anxieties and convictions in the conscience of these ‘believer’ 
Christians. And most especially where their conscience is troubled 
because it is not satisfied by the answers to certain questions provided 
by western traditions, there we can discern the younger church search- 
ing for the response which it feels it is right to make; there we can see 
a clear indication that God is at work, seeking to bring to birth 
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some new realization of His Word through the travail of this new 
Church. 

In 1913 Bishop Willis of Uganda conducted a searching enquiry into 
the inner life of the Church in his diocese, as a result of which he 
addressed to the Missionary Conference a charge containing these 
words which I can only endorse as wholly true to-day: — 

“Happily the days of unreflecting missionary enthusiasm are passing 
away. If distance, like time, still throws a strange halo of glory round 
the saints of God, there is in the present day a steady determination to 
see through the golden haze and to realize the facts as they are. Nothing 
is gained by living in a world of dreams, even though the awakening 
reveal but a sordid and commonplace world whose men and women 
are essentially human and only too evidently of like passions with 
ourselves. The scene is not all bright, as we would fain have painted it 
. . . but neither is it all dark, as the superficial critic would have us 
believe. And a careful study of the actual conditions of Christian life 
in Uganda leaves one profoundly conscious that God is in it of a truth, 
and expectant of the future with a hope that is born not of blind 
enthusiasms but of reasoned conviction.’ 


J. V. TAYLOR 
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THE CAPRICORN CONTRACT 
By L. B. GREAVES 


EADERS of this Review are no doubt already familiar with the 
history and aims of the Capricorn Africa Society through Dr J. H. 
Oldham’s took, New Hope in Africa, and also through the Society’s 
official Handbook. Since these books were published in 1955 the Society 
has achieved its first main objective, in that its beliefs and proposals for 
their implementation have been codified in The Capricorn Contract, 
formally ratified by a Convention at Salima, Nyasaland in June, 1956. 
The Contract cannot be responsibly judged if read as an isolated 
document. The delegates to Salima were drawn from the citizenship 
committees of the Society in Kenya, Tanganyika, the two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaiand. Each of these committees was inter-racial; the pro- 
portion varied widely with the locality, but the figures for Kenya may 
be taken as fairly representative. There, at the time of the conference, 
the total membership of the Society was 624 Africans, 184 Asians and 
610 Europeans spread over a dozen or so groups. These committees had 
been at work, some of them for more than two years, preparing succes- 
sive drafts of a citizenship document; each attempt had been sub- 
mitted to constitutional, political and legal experts in Africa and the 
United Kingdom, and re-examined in the light of their searching criti- 
cism. It was the tenth draft of this document, produced in Africa by 
members of all races living there, which was considered, amended and 
ratified at Salima by a conference of some 150 delegates, of whom 
roughly 70 were European, 65 African, 15 Asian. They were for the 
most part reasonably but not highly influential persons in the territories 
from which they came. 

The spirit of expectancy and resolve in which they assembled was 
strikingly expressed in the series of ‘keynote speeches’ with which the 
Convention opened. Mrs Susan Wood was the first speaker: daughter 
of Alfred Buxton, grand-daughter of C. T. Studd, born in the heart of 
the Ituri forest in the Belgian Congo. Mrs Wood spoke of the Euro- 
peans’ need to be morally unassailable ; to be accepted as full citizens of 
Africa, not privileged interlopers; to be released from the frustration 


1 Obtainable from the Capricorn Africa Society, 43 Cheval Place, London, S.W.7; 
P.O. Box 233, Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada; and all branches in Africa, price 2s. 
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of seeing themselves only as givers, and Africans only as receivers, 
Colonel Laurens van der Post, in a speech by proxy, deplored the 
welding together of the ideas of race and nation, and expounded what 
to him was the essence of the Capricorn idea. 

Many prescriptions have been offered to us from abroad by people who have not 
got to live the solutions themselves. But no worth-while solution embracing the 
totality of the many-racial reality of Africa and coming out of the minds and ex- 
Segre: of people who have to live the solutions has been put to Africa before. Now 
or the first time we have a movement dedicated to a concept which is concerned no 
longer with these crippling and paralytic pre-occupations with race, but is concerned 
only with the maintenance and advancement of fundamental human values. 

Mr Herbert Chitepo, the first African to become a member of the 
Rhodesian Bar, found this conception of a common patriotism of all 
the races more compelling and emotionally more satisfying than any 
other idea that had been propounded, and believed that, though time 
was short, it was not too late to make it real. The high principles of the 
Contract would, however, be useless unless they were supported by a 
resolute determination to put them into practice without reserve. ‘This 
is not an occasion for fine speeches. It is an Occasion for self-dedication 
to the ideal that has come to be known as the Capricorn idea.’ 

Under the chairmanship of Mr David Stirling, founder and president 
of the Society, the Convention then applied itself to the detailed con- 
sideration, clause by clause, of the draft Contract. Clauses I and II are 
a preamble, in which the signatories affirm their faith in the greatness 
of their common destiny in Capricorn Africa, reject the barren doctrine 
of racial nationalism and express their determination to work for a 
society free from racial discrimination, capable of enriching itself from 
the cultural heritages of all the races which compose it and of maintain- 
ing a system of law under the discipline of which, for the sake of this 
generation and generations to come, they are prepared to live. 

Clause III sets out six broad principles, or precepts, which the sig- 
natories claim should be embodied in the written constitution of each 
territory ‘as a condition of full self-government and Dominion status’. 
The intention of this phrase was stated to be that it would be immoral 
and anti-social to confer self-government unless it were based on these 
high principles, and therefore any demand for it should be rejected 
unless they had actually been accepted and implemented. Clause IV 
makes provision for ensuring that they are preserved in any revision 
of the territorial constitutions. 

The six precepts are the essence of the Contract; what follows them 
is a series of deductions from these basic and permanent tenets. Since 
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they are the touchstone for all comment and criticism, they should be 
set out in full. 
Precept One. All men, despite their varying individual talents and differences of 


race and colour, are born equal in dignity before God and have a common duty to 
Him and to one another. 


share Two. Man’s fulfilment of his responsibilities to his fellow-men is the 
essential foundation for a community and for the assertion and enjoyment of his 
rights as an individual. Between the interests of individuals it is an obligation of the 
State to secure justice. 


Precept Three. The State is under obligation to protect and advance the moral, 
material and cultural standards of its peoples and at the same time to afford to the 
limit of its economic capacity such facilities for education in all its forms as will give 
every individual the opportunity of attaining these standards. 


Precept Four. All who have been born in these territories or who live within their 
boundaries are entitled to equal standing before the law and, subject to the law, to 
freedom of movement, speech, religion and association and the right to acquire and 
enjoy property. They are entitled, without distinction of race or colour, to access to 
public services and institutions and to practise any trade, profession or calling and 
qualify themselves therefor by apprenticeship, public examination or other test. And 

y are entitled to legal protection against the unjust denial of any of these rights and 
other rights set out in the Constitution. 


Precept Five. Membership of the State carries with it responsibilities and duties. 
The citizen is under obligation to live by the rule of law, to defend the State if called 
upon to do so and to uphold and abide by the principles and spirit of the Constitution. 


ee Six. The right to elect members of the Legislature is open to all who have 
attained the statutory qualifications and they will be registered on one common roll. 
The vote is not a natural right but a responsibility to be exercised for the common 


good. 

These paragraphs had been very thoroughly considered in the 
citizenship committees, so that they were accepted with relatively little 
discussion. Precept One, proposed by a Christian, seconded by a Muslim, 
provoked no debate at all. There are some who regard it as out of place 
in the manifesto of a body that is not exclusively religious. But for the 
great majority of those present it was the fundamental truth on which 
all the rest was built, and it had to be made explicit. They accepted the 
warning of the Bishop of Nyasaland in his sermon to the conference 
from Acts 15:28, that if Capricorn declined into a purely humanistic 
organization. for the betterment of the part of the world they lived in 
it would fail, as the League of Nations failed, as the United Nations 
might fail, as indeed any purely humanistic organization must fail, 
since it holds within itself the seeds of the very self-centredness that it 
seeks to combat. ‘So, then, the Contract you will sign tomorrow is not 
an end but a beginning, and in the beginning of that beginning you 
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name the Holy Name of God, and in that Name and in that power 
alone lies the hope of victory.’ 

Precept Four, axiomatic to the delegates, drew from one or two 
observers the mildly indignant defensive comment: ‘But they have equal 
standing before the law.’ This seemed to indicate an undue sensitiveness 
to adverse criticism where none in fact had been made. The Precepts 
simply affirm, or re-affirm, principles ; they offer no judgment as to the 
extent to which these principles are honoured in current practice. In 
itself the incident may appear trivial, but it reveals what may be a most 
significant difference between the uncommitted observer, of whatever 
race, and the convinced Capricorn adherent. The former often in- 
stinctively interprets the word ‘they’ as ‘persons of another race’. It is 
this dichotomy in the mind between ‘them’ and ‘us’ which the Capricorn 
idea rejects. 

The obligation laid down in Precept Five ‘to defend the State if called 
upon to do so’ has been called in question in certain quarters. An 
attempt was made at Salima to introduce an amendment to ensure 
respect for the rights of conscientious objectors. Time for the discussion 
of such minor, though important, points was very limited, and it was 
probably more for this reason than because the phrase did not really 
require any clarification that it was ruled that ‘to defend’ was not 
synonymous with ‘to fight for’. When that assurance was given, the 
amendment found no seconder. 

Precept Six was moved by Mr B. R. Omori, an African journalist 
from Kenya, in a speech which was a judicious elaboration of a simple 
analogy. “You cannot trust a child to handle a sharp knife, and wise 
parents always keep the knife in safe custody until the child is old 
enough to realize the danger of misusing it. Similarly the vote, one of 
the sharpest cutting edges in modern democracy, can bring disastrous 
results to a society that misuses it.’ From this principle stems what is 
perhaps the most controversial part of the Contract, the section dealing 
with the nature of the franchise. 

In these first four clauses the Contract has dealt simply with general 
principles. Since it is useless to affirm these without giving some in- 
dication as to how they can be translated into political action, Clause V 
indicates five provisions embodying the proposals of the Convention 
for giving them statutory effect. These deal with the electoral system, 
land reform, labour relations, education and immigration; probably 
the five thorniest fields that could be chosen. They are set out at some 
length in a memorandum which forms an integral part of the Contract, 
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though many people present at Salima must have felt that on the whole 
it was of a somewhat lower order of validity than the Preamble and the 
Precepts. That was partly due to the fact that it was now that an un- 
expected number of amendments on points of detail were moved, and 
the time-table did not permit of the thoroughness of discussion and 
carefully checked drafting that had characterized the citizenship 
committee stage. 

Most discussion was aroused by Provision One, which dealt with the 
electoral system, and advocated a multiple vote by secret ballot on a 
common roll. It was moved by Mr L. C. Vambe, Editor in Chief of 
African Newspapers Limited, Salisbury, who maintained that the idea 
of the multiple vote was fully in line with African tradition, since, 
though any grown man could speak on tribal matters, it was the oldest, 
wisest and most important men who carried the main weight of de- 
cisions. The proposals are the attempts by men and women of all races 
to give confidence to Africans that they will have full rights of citizenship 
in their own country, and at the same time give confidence to Europeans 
that the standards they have built up will not be lowered. It appears to 
be considered by some that to describe the proposals as ‘new’, usually 
with the pejorative suffix ‘fangled’, is a sufficient condemnation. But in 
face of a difficulty not encountered at all in Britain and never success- 
fully tackled in Africa, the one thing certain is that only a new approach 
has any hope of success. 

This is not to say that the detailed proposals setting out the qualifica- 
tions for the vote carry conviction as they stand; they certainly did not 
do so at the Convention. There was a strong body of opinion in favour 
of deleting this section, or at least of reducing it to a few general headings 
which would command more confidence. But the citizenship committees 
had put in eighteen months or more of hard work on the scheme, and 
their delegates had no mandate simply to scrap it. Further, if no illus- 
tration were given as to how the basic principles might be applied, 
there might be an implication that they were quite impracticable. It was 
decided, therefore, to print the scheme as an appendix, making it clear 
in the opening paragraph that it was no more than a suggestion, for 
further study and modification, and not an integral part of the Contract. 
As was to be expected, it has drawn heavy fire, particularly from the 
die-hard elements of both sides. Very little of this criticism has been 
constructive. On the one hand, it is a simple and rather pleasant exercise 
to deride ‘a multiple-vote plan that would swamp the rolls with master 
farmers over 42 whose wives have mothered two or more children who 
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have passed Form II’. On the other it is perhaps natural for the suspi- 
cious to denounce the plan as ‘a device to safeguard white supremacy’, 
though they should get some reassurance from its singular inefficiency 
for this purpose. But neither makes any contribution to solving a 
problem that most urgently demands solution. That problem is one of 
reconciling two quite legitimate claims that in the minds of very many 
of those who advance them appear to conflict. To press either claim to 
the exclusion of the other is simply to evade the issue, and in effect to 
treat the problem as insoluble. If it were, the likely consequences would 
be tragic. 

Will the multiple vote ensure that Europeans will always have a 
majority? The Society has always affirmed that this will not be so; its 
view has been that power must pass ‘from a predominantly European 
control to a control which is organically non-racial’. The multiple vote 
is its answer to the difficulties presented by a society whose members 
are at every stage of development. The procedure is admittedly com- 
plicated, and inevitably so; there is no present simple solution. But 
complexity is in itself a defect, not to be perpetuated. The trend will 
surely be towards simplification, and ultimately to universal adult 
franchise as the right conditions prevail, though it would be foolishly 
unrealistic to suppose that the complete transition can be soon achieved. 
This is not made explicit in the Contract, but it is consistent with 
Precept Six and the argument of Provision One, and was the view of 
many delegates. 

The other Provisions must be considered more briefly, as indeed they 
were at Salima. Provision Two, dealing with land reform, followed very 
much the lines laid down in the East Africa Royal Commission Report 
(1953-1955). The discussion of this Provision in particular revealed the 
very genuine desire of delegates to take account of the difficulties felt 
by people of other races and of other territories. Thus the original draft, 
framed by the citizenship committee in Kenya, began with the words: 
‘Land shall not be reserved in perpetuity for members of one race or 
tribe to the exclusion of others’. The intention was to make clear from 
the start that the White Highlands should not be reserved for Europeans. 
A white Nyasalander, however, pointed out that Africans in Nyasaland, 
reading this first sentence, would read no further, because they would 
understand it as a threat to African Trust lands; and the phrase was 
accordingly moved down into a later section. 

The brief Provision Three, on labour relations, requires that member- 
ship of trade organizations must be open to persons of all races, who 
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must also be given equal opportunities and rewards. A good deal of 
discussion centred on the difficulties inherent in the slogan, ‘Equal pay 
for equal work’, a cliché which can be and has been used by the un- 
scrupulous to block African advancement. 

Provision Four, on education, deals mainly with the question of inter- 
racial education. The principle of the inter-racial school was accepted, 
but there was considerable divergence of opinion as to the speed with 
which it should be introduced, and as to whether inter-racial education 
should begin at the university level and work downwards, or at the 
infant-school level and work upwards. The present position, where it 
has a weak beginning at both ends but no middle section, is clearly 
quite unsatisfactory, but to provide an inter-racial secondary school 


_ now would be a very costly experiment. Probably the general view, 


voiced by a Kenya African, was that what was needed was equal 
standards for all races, not necessarily multi-racial schools. A school 
ought not to be mono-racial by constitution, but might well be virtually 
so in practice. It is by no means obvious, for instance, that education 
in Kenya would be best served by the amalgamation of the Prince of 
Wales School and the Alliance High School, when each has its own 
high standards and traditions. Some speakers believed that the really 
important thing was to have a common educational policy for all races, 
under one education authority. So far as Central Africa is concerned, 
the division of educational responsibilities between the territorial and 
the federal governments is a complication. The present constitution of 
the Federation may be said to have imposed apartheid in the educational 
sphere, and this should be borne in mind when the time comes for its 
revision. 

Provision Five concerns immigration. In discussion it was stressed 
that Capricorn Africa must not be a dump for surplus Europeans and 
Asians. Immigration must be on a planned basis, for the good of all. 
Specialists were needed ; these would not necessarily all be Europeans, 
though priority might be given to Great Britain and Commonwealth 
countries. 

A proposal to screen immigrants to ensure that they were fully 
committed to the principle of an integrated society was rejected, partly 
because of the difficulty of carrying it out—‘the worst people would get 
in by false declaration’-—but mainly because of Mr Alan Paton’s 
permitted intervention, that it was wrong to do an undemocratic thing 
for however democratic an end. It was best to admit people and then 
educate them. 
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Clause VI, which came to be called the ‘Festina Lente’ clause, is a 
sensible recognition of the danger of wrecking the programme by rushing 
it. ‘Are you a gradualist?—If by a gradualist you mean a person who 
would create delay for the sake of delay, then, no. If by gradualist you 
mean a person who thinks it will take time, not time as such, but time 
for an educational process, preferably a calculated one, then, yes.” 
Some such caveat was essential if the Contract was to have any political 
realism. If it were too prominent, a false impression might be given that 
the Society was sheltering behind difficulties. Its present position near 
the end of the document seems to give the right balance. 

Clause VII sets up a body of custodians to whom all questions will be 
referred where there is doubt whether the spirit of the Contract is being 
properly observed in its presentation to the people or in the process of 
its translation into law. The Convention was obviously an unsuitable 
body to make appointments ; that duty is given to the central executive 
of the Society. Clearly the effectiveness of this procedure will depend on 
the quality of the persons who agree to serve. The present indications 
are that they will be of the very high level needed to command public 
confidence. 

The final Clause VIII records the signatures of the delegates and 
their pledge of unrelenting effort to secure for the Contract the support 
of their peoples and governments. It was moved by a European and an 
African from Tanganyika, seconded by an African and a European 
from Nyasaland. It seemed rather a pity that an Asian could not have 
had some formal share, since Asians, perhaps inevitably, tend to be the 
neglected partners in this enterprise. A word from Kenya had already 
been spoken by Mrs Wood. She quoted words of Dr J. H. Oldham’s: 
‘There are some things in life we cannot know by research or reflection, 
but only by committing ourselves. We must dare in order to know’; 
and added : 

Perhaps final knowledge is withheld from us until we dare commit ourselves 

‘ond compromise or retreat ; until we take the great step of faith which is required 
of each race if we are to succeed. For some of us the step of faith is embodied in the 
Contract which we will sign tomorrow . . . There is great hope in the fact that one 
hundred and fifty men and women in convention here at Salima, and the members 
“oan: Soy mapemaet, Deve septs Sass chose, have talen thoes denies, and 
despite the ties man may put in the way, and despite the t and unpredict- 
able drift of time and circumstance, are committed to join together for the great and 
lasting good of Africa. 

What followed the signing of the Contract was inevitably something 
of an anti-climax. On the official agenda, one hour and five minutes had 
1 Robert Penn Warren: Segregation (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1956.) 
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been allotted to the consideration of the Society’s post-Convention 
programme. Even this meagre allowance was not available. The delegates 
were reminded that the membership of the Society was only about five 
thousand, and that to have any electoral power it must be very much 
larger. An immediate goal of one hundred thousand was set, and 
members in all the territories were asked to make a strong drive for this 
by a house-to-house, village-to-village canvass. They were warned that 
they would meet with prejudices and ridicule. A comparison was made 
between the Society and Columbus, both in search of their new worlds, 
both meeting with the taunt: ‘If you go on with this, you will fall over 
the edge.’ They would find it difficult to recruit their crews; on their 
voyage they would run into violent storms. And, as was to be expected, 
they have already been experiencing heavy weather. Can they make 
headway against it? Will Salima fulfil Colonel van der Post’s hope that 
it would be ‘the beginning of the end of failure and fear in Africa’? 
That will depend upon the support that the Society now receives. So 
far all too much comment has been of this order: ‘These aims and 
intentions are unimpeachable, but they will be very difficult to put into 
practice.” One would like to see more substitution of ‘and’ for “but’, in 
the manner of 1 Corinthians 16:9. Many Christians are realizing that 
the strength of the groups at the racial extremes is that they know 
what they want and are determined to get it if they can. 

Where we liberal-minded people are failing is in this way, that although as in- 
dividuals we scatter boundless goodwill and earnestly and sincerely proclaim our 
desire for racial co-operation in our multi-racial society, our good intentions are too 
vague and our declared aims too nebulous. We have not yet translated our general 
attitude into a terms, nor have we yet established definite objectives 
which might rally m te opinion to their achievement.* 

The Capricorn Africa Society can fairly claim to have attempted just 
this, with a thoroughness that no other body has yet approached. 
Every Christian who is concerned for the future of Africa ought to 
study its proposals; if he disagrees on any point, he should know pre- 
cisely why he differs and have some constructive alternative to suggest. 
It is futile just to wish the Society well and do no more about it; 
these are critical days when the most active support is needed. Even 
if to the eye of faith a great and effectual door is opened, there are 
difficulties enough to satisfy the most devoted and adventurous. “We 
reject the barren doctrine of racial nationalism’; it has to be made 
unmistakably plain that white and black racial nationalism are 
equally condemned. ‘We have faith in the greatness of our common 


1 Sir John Moffat in the Rhodesian Methodist, Sept., 1956. 
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destiny’; Africans must be persuaded, not by argument but from 
experience, that their national aspirations can find a richer fulfilment in 
citizenship in a non-racial State than in loyalty to a tribal unit or even 
to what may loosely be called the African race. These affirmations in the 
Opening sentence of the Contract have immense implications which have 
hardly begun to be worked out. It was fitting that the closing prayer in 
which the delegates joined at the service on Sunday at Salima was that 
ascribed to Sir Francis Drake: ‘O Lord God, when thou givest to thy 
servants to endeavour any great matter, grant us also to know that it 
is not the beginning, but the continuing of the same unto the end, until it 
be thoroughly finished, which yieldeth the true glory; through him who 
for the finishing of thy work laid down his life, our Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ.’ 
L. B. GREAVES 
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THE CHURCH IN MADAGASCAR 
By FrIpTJov BIRKELI 


NYONE who is familiar with the programme of the International 

Missionary Council for the training of the ministry in Africa may 
wonder why a special study commission was sent to Madagascar, 
whereas three other study commissions were deemed sufficient to cover 
the whole African continent. There are several good reasons for 
the decision of the I.M.C. to send a four-man commission to 
Madagascar. Although this island received strong impulses from the 
Edinburgh conference in 1910, this was the first official visit by the 
I.M.C. There has been frequent correspondence and exchange of 
views between London and Madagascar for many years, and visitors 
from the different societies have conveyed greetings from the I.M.C., 
but direct contact between that body and Madagascar was not really 
established until now. 

Madagascar, moreover, is completely different from the African 
mainland, for its main population came from the Indonesian archi- 
pelago many centuries ago and, as a remote island, it has developed 
its own way of life. Nowhere else, again, in Asia and Africa is there a 
greater percentage of people in any one country under Christian 
influence. Out of a total population of 4,700,000, it is fair to say that 
not far short of two million people are more or less under Christian 
influence. 

In general, people have heard about the thirty-year martyr period in 
the last century and about the very fruitful start of the London Mission- 
ary Society ; but otherwise, with the exception of the news in the papers 
about the Sultan of Morocco’s internment in Madagascar, very little is 
known about this island. If the I.M.C. study commission opens up the 
way to a closer relationship between Madagascar and the rest of the 
world, it has not been in vain. It consisted of Dr Charles Ranson, 
General Secretary of the International Missionary Council, Professor 
Dr F. Michaeli, of the Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris, the 
Reverend T. Rasendrahasina, General Secretary of the Malagasy 
Church in the central region of Madagascar, which is connected with 
the L.M.S., and the present writer. We represented four different 
countries and four different churches. Two of the commission members 
had never been to Madagascar before; for the writer it meant a return 
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after twelve years of absence. This little group, with such different 
backgrounds, experienced a unity in work and prayer that may stand 
out as a precious memory in our personal oecumenical experience. 

We all knew of the revolt which had taken place in 1947 and wondered 
whether that event still loomed over the Malagasy horizon. Would we 
meet a peaceful, isolated island, with no connexions with the problems 
which prevail elsewhere in the world, with a backward civilization 
and organization and a low standard of living? I think all three of us 
who came from the West were positively surprised by what we saw, 
We discovered a busy people and great activity in commerce and 
communications. People seemed well-off; and for a man who had 
suffered from malaria and from the attacks of all kinds of small insects, 
fleas included, it was a strange experience to come back and find that 
the fleas—and most of the flies—were gone. Seen from this angle, the 
new China is no longer such a unique place. People looked healthier 
than before—and they were healthier. The infant death-rate has gone 
down sensationally, after a standstill for about fifty years. For the two 
last years the increase in population is 225,000. The reason for this is 
the systematic treatment of the whole island, including every village, 
with D.D.T. twice a year. The results are amazing. 

An extensive network of communications by road, rail and especially 
air has been built up. Madagascar is linked to Paris, with at least three 
planes going back and forth every week. Roads are being built in many 
parts of the country. New industries are being introduced and new 
factories constructed. In many places oil is being searched for; they 
have found the conditions but not the oil itself. 

We arrived on the island at a time when the French authorities were 
busy arranging for extensive internal self-government. While we were 
there the capital, Tananarive, elected its first Malagasy mayor, who in 
his first speech made it clear that he would fight corruption wherever 
it might be found. 

The French government officials facilitated the work of the com- 
mission in many ways. They were very open in explaining to us the 
problems of the country and in no way tried to impress a particular 
opinion upon us. They explained the consequences of the application 
of the so-called ‘lois cadre’ in Madagascar. By April 1957 they believe 
that extensive internal self-government will be established, not only for 
the towns but for the different provinces as well. 

After several years of political standstill as a result of the revolt, 
political developments are again moving forward. But owing to the 
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differences among the tribes as well as in the standards of living, no 
clear nationalism runs right through the whole population. Some of 
the coastal tribes are still antagonistic towards the inlarid tribes; and 
though a part of the population may have reached a stage at which 
they could very well rule themselves, other tribes are still primitive in 
outlook and work. It is impossible to state what will be the next step 
in these political developments, which really began anew during the 
visit of the commission. But it is evident that they will create an 
atmosphere throughout the whole people that will also influence the 
work of the Church. 

The commission was able to cover almost the whole island through 
the use of local airlines and discovered again and again the great 
contrasts in development between the interior highlands and the low- 
lands and coastal areas. It rediscovered the primitive life in many of 
these coastal areas, the low living standards and the primitive huts, 
which are in strange contrast to the fine houses of the intellectual élite 
up in the interior. It is not yet possible to speak of one Malagasy 
people. Many of the tribes cherish hostile feelings towards the others. 
But it is a fact that one language more or less binds them together. 

The commission was able to visit every theological institution in the 
country, including the ‘Grand Séminaire’ of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We visited great gatherings where thousands of Christians 
were present, as well as small villages with only a handful of Christians. 
We saw great school institutions but concentrated on the Bible schools. 
We enjoyed the interesting Malagasy atmosphere in the cities as well 
as the beautiful landscape both north and south. People received us 
with open arms. We experienced, as so many others before us, the 
strange way of Malagasy hospitality, with rice and chicken along with 
all the good wishes. Inevitably some people were rather surprised to 
see us, since they had never before heard of anything like a commission 
coming to the country to study special aspects of church and mission 
work. This way of going to work no longer excites anybody in Africa 
and Asia. As time went on the suspense created in Madagascar over 
this commission gradually died down and it may open the way for other 
international teams. 

One of the members of the group expressed great surprise that the 
Church is so much in the forefront and not the mission, for the names of 
the churches indicate that the missions still dominate the picture. It is 
rather ambiguous to speak, for instance, of L.M.S. (London Missionary 
Society), M.P.F. (Mission Protestante Frangaise) churches. But a 
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closer acquaintance with these bodies proved that these were long. 
established churches with a surprisingly high degree of self-support, 
which covers salaries of pastors and of other church-workers. The 
running expenses of many of the institutions are likewise assumed by 
these churches. Large sums are being given by all the Protestant 
churches towards the upkeep of their theological institutions. One of 
these, the main college of the L.M.S., is one hundred per cent subsidized 
by the Church itself. 

Three Protestant churches work side by side in the north: the L.MLS. 
and M.P.F. churches mentioned above, and the Friends. For many 
years they have been discussing a union, not of three missions but of 
three Malagasy churches. Why this union has not yet taken place is a 
long story, and it is impossible to repeat it here. Historical factors, 
different church orders and also theological differences may account for 
many of the difficulties hitherto encountered. 

The three Lutheran missions at work in the south amalgamated into 
one church in 1950, after many years of discussion, and a similar 
amalgamation is now envisaged for the north. 

Besides these churches there is a Malagasy Anglican Church, the 
outcome of the work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
It is a comparatively small church, dispersed among the Protestant 
churches. There is very little overlapping. 

The whole island is also covered by twelve Roman Catholic dioceses, 
with about 925,000 adherents. There are about 25,000 Anglicans. It is 
very difficult to estimate the number of Protestants, since the Lutherans 
have never counted adherents. But from discussions with Protestant 
church leaders it seems fairly accurate to say that about one million 
people are more or less connected with the Protestant churches. 
When one remembers that there is no real religious alternative to 
Christianity in the life of the people to-day, one can understand the 
great challenge that confronts the Church in Madagascar. About 
forty per cent of the population can easily be reached through the 
preaching of the Word in churches and schools, through the Christian 
Press, with its two modern, well-equipped publishing houses, and also 
through the radio. Neither the primitive religion nor Islam has proved 
to be any real alternative to the Christian faith. Nevertheless, syncretism 
is a real danger for the Church of Madagascar, especially when it is a 
combination of Christianity and ancestor worship, which in its particu- 
lar Malagasy form seems to have a strong grip even on many of the 
westernized people in and around the capital. The Malagasy are 
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inclined to think that ancestor worship is a nationalistic Malagasy 
religion. They seem unaware of the fact that this is one of the most 
widespread forms of religion both in Africa and in Asia, as it was in 
Europe in olden days. It is almost grotesque to see how grim, heathen 
customs, with offerings and ecstatic dances, take place within sight of 
scores of church towers. It is amazing to see how, each time that there 
is a nationalistic upsurge among the Malagasy people, this leaning 
towards syncretism becomes increasingly apparent. 

For one who had been away for twelve years another factor seemed 
very significant. A whole generation of outstanding Malagasy church 
leaders had passed away. They were perhaps not well known outside 
Madagascar, but in their country they played the réle of wise fathers, 
guiding the Christians, and had gained the confidence of Christians and 
non-Christians alike. Men like Ravelojaona, Rabeony, Ranzavola and 
many others were no longer there. Their successors do not seem to 
have the same authority. Spiritually as well as politically there is a 
change of generation that should be taken into account when one 
tries to assess the situation. The new generation seems to be better 
trained. Many have studied abroad. At home they have come to grips 
with much more formidable obstacles than confronted their forefathers, 
namely, modern civilization and materialism, which is the only real 
alternative to Christianity in the island to-day. 

No one taught the Malagasy to become ‘civilized’. Their hunger for 
knowledge and the western way of life has been insatiable for many 
years. Where life up in the highlands is as westernized as it is, it is more 
the result of their own wishes than of pressure from outside, be it from 
the French Administration or the ‘western’ churches. There is a mount- 
ing desire everywhere to send the children to school. Up in the inland 
area about eighty per cent of the children receive instruction. But else- 
where in the country the percentage is so low that, taken as a whole, 
only forty per cent attend school. With the great increase in child-birth 
these last few years, Madagascar will soon be faced with an almost 
impossible school situation. The number of Christians is, however, not 
keeping pace with the rapidly growing population. 

These factors are part of the complex situation that the commission 
encountered in Madagascar. Although one sensed many times that one 
was on an isolated island where people do not live in direct contact 
with the rest of the world, the problems were nevertheless the same. 
Here, as in near-by Africa, everybody followed the news on Suez and 
Hungary with keen interest. Young Malagasy wanted to discuss race 
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relations elsewhere in the world or the value of democracy. They 
wanted to know the differences in viewpoints between America and 
Europe. They asked whether Madagascar could favourably compare 
with other countries. But down in the lowlands the huts in the small 
villages were just as low and filthy as they were twenty-five, and 
probably a hundred, years ago. No social or spiritual upsurge had 
taken place. There was no sign of interest about life elsewhere on the 
globe. Their main problem was where and how to find sufficient food 
and money for each day. 

The Protestants have no less than six theological institutions for the 
training of pastors, in addition to one maintained by the Anglicans, 
This seems to be far too great a number. Although we had no prelimin- 
ary discussions before reaching Madagascar, we all, I think, took it 
for granted that this number must somehow be decreased. 

The variety in the character of the institutions gave colour to the 
church life and produced different types of pastors. Some of the 
institutions seemed to be quite close to life in the different parts of the 
island. Two of them are in the south, one belonging to the Lutheran 
churches and missions and the other to the L.M.S. work which is still 
going on in that area. In the northern half there are two other L.M.S. 
schools, one in the capital and one in the far north, near Madagascar’s 
greatest lake, Alaotra. The French mission and Friends’ schools are 
both located about forty kilometres outside Tananarive. The Anglican 
school is also a few kilometres outside the capital. 

As the commission visited these institutions it discovered that most 
of them are financially weak and understaffed. Many of them are 
housed in old buildings ill-suited to the purpose, though the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran institutions are an exception here. There were 
differences also in theological teaching, although the curriculum of all 
included the main subjects of Old Testament, New Testament, church 
history, systematic theology and practical theology. On the whole the 
commission felt that systematic theology received altogether too little 
time. It is easy to criticize the fact that all the institutions follow 
western patterns too closely, but far more difficult to indicate con- 
structively how the Malagasy environment should be taken into account. 

It must be borne in mind that a fine tradition already exists in 
theological training. When the country was re-opened in 1862 the 
L.M.S. needed only seven years in which to launch a theological school; 
and the Norwegians, who arrived in 1866, began their theological 
school only five years later. This is an exceptional achievement in the 
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history of missions ; and in the 1880s there was a real golden age in the 
production of theological literature in Malagasy. It is amazing to see 
what they were able to write in all the disciplines in that early period. 
On the other hand, it is discouraging to note how little has been accom- 
plished along that line since then. One of the reasons is certainly that 
almost all the schools are understaffed: there has been no time for 
writing. The libraries are in general incomplete, though some of them 
possess valuable old books in Malagasy, such as Old and New Testament 
commentaries, church history, practical theology and even two large 
volumes of dogmatics. No country, I believe, in Africa or Asia has such 
a rich theological literature in the vernacular as has Madagascar. 

The Bible schools connected with the M.P.F. and the Lutheran Bible 
schools are accomplishing a twofold aim: they are preparing lay 
church-workers and feeding the theological institutions. The M.P.F. 
has four such Bible schools and the Lutherans have seven. The pastorate 
in these two churches is more closely united, since they all study at the 
same institution, no matter where they come from. The L.M.S. has 
followed another policy. It has erected three different schools in 
three different parts of the island to serve the local needs. Staffing 
three schools and three libraries is a very heavy burden for one mission ; 
and after serious consideration the commission strongly recommended 
that the four Protestant theological schools in the north should be 
merged into one strong institution. The small Anglican school, due to 
its particular character, will probably not join in the merger plan. But 
the three L.M.S. schools, together with the M.P.F. and the Friends, 
could muster enough strength for one good institution. In the south 
the three Lutheran mission bodies have already united their efforts in 
one theological institution; and in view of the good results obtained 
the commission proposed that the schools in the north should also 
unite, thus having only two rather large institutions on the island 
which could co-operate on a number of practical matters, one covering 
the southern, predominantly Lutheran, area and the other the northern, 
predominantly Reformed, area. Such a concentration of theological 
teaching in two institutions may also greatly forward the plans for 
one Protestant Church in northern Madagascar, which seems to be the 
earnest desire of the overwhelming majority of Malagasy Christians in 
that part of the island. 

The commission was also approached with the proposal, voiced 
especially by Madagascar’s élite, that a regular theological faculty, in 
the Continental sense of the word, at a university level, be inaugurated 
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as quickly as possible. However, Madagascar has as yet no university, 
Thexe are very few lycées, in which to prepare the students for the 
university, and it would be almost impossible to find teachers who are 
academically trained at a university level. Consequently the commission 
realized that it was too early to take a decision on this matter, and 
that it would have to be left to the churches to work out whether these 
two institutions should gradually develop university faculty standards 
or whether a separate institution should be established for this purpose. 

The commission recommended further that, although it is too early 
to establish the theological training at a university level, it is not too 
soon to base it on an examination which all those who want to become 
teachers must pass, namely the so-called C.E.S.D. (Certificat d’ Etudes 
du Second Degré). As the educational standard rises, the churches 
will have to decide whether this examination should be replaced by a 
higher examination as the minimum requirement, until regular academic 
standards along secondary educational lines are reached. 

The commission met an interesting situation with respect to the non- 
ordained ministry of the Malagasy Lutheran Church. Strangely 
enough, all the revivals have originated in the southern part of the 
island and, across the years, spread all over the country and produced 
a great number of lay-workers in the Church. To its surprise the com- 
mission learned that these revival movements represented a spiritual 
strength in every one of the theological institutions, in addition to 
being a great blessing in the daily life of hundreds of congregations, 
enabling men and women to take part in the activities of a normal 
working congregation, in preaching, visiting and social work. We must, 
however, add that, while in earlier years the revivals were completely 
identified with the official churches, there has recently been a tendency 
to split up and even to form sects, a trend which it is hoped will not 
increase. On the whole, all the theological institutions reported that 
the revivals exercised a sound influence on the daily life of these 
institutions. 

The commonplace remark that we are living in crucial and decisive 
times applies also to the situation in the churches of Madagascar 
to-day. There has been a long and solid growth from foreign mission 
to national churches since at least 1862 and it has really made headway. 
It is amazing to see how self-supporting the churches are in all the inland 
areas. Something in the character and psychology of the Malagasy 
tribes leads them not only to present gifts to each other but also to 
give gifts to the work of the Church. Congregations in the interior can 
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gather millions of Malagasy francs for the building of new churches. 
The question of self-support does not seem to be the insurmountable 
obstacle that it forms in many other parts of the world, though it would 
be easy to point out places on the coastal areas where they have tried 
hard to build new churches and have not been able to finish them in 
ten or twenty years. There are hundreds of church-workers who do not 
receive their full salaries in these areas. Madagascar also has its troubles 
with accountancy. But progress has been made and, as a whole, the 
churches are to-day better equipped for their life than at any other time. 
Responsibility has been handed over to the Malagasy church leaders. 
The churches have framed their constitutions. Still, one is tempted to 
say that the churches are entering upon a quite crucial era. Inevitably 
the new political atmosphere, as self-government develops, will make 
its impact upon the whole church situation as well. It will raise, to all 
concerned, the question whether the transition from mission to church 
has taken its rightful course with the necessary speed or not. I mentioned 
a generation of outstanding leaders who have gone to their graves. 
Perhaps the most important duty for those of us who love Madagascar 
and its Church is to prepare as many new leaders as possible to become 
God’s humble servants in the pulpit or in the office, whether in spiritual 
or in administrative work, for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
FRIDTJOV BIRKELI 


Editorial note: The I.M.C. Commission’s report has already been 
published in French and is obtainable from the Société des Missions 
Evangéliques de Paris, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris XIV. Editions in 
English (from the International Missionary Council, Edinburgh 
House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 and 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 10) and Malagasy (from the Rev. F. C. Carpenter, 6 rue Georges 
V, B.P. 538, Tananarive, Madagascar) are in active preparation as 
this article goes to press. 








RE-THINKING MISSIONS 
AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1932, a book appeared which created 

a major sensation in missionary circles in the United States and 
attracted wide attention elsewhere among those who were concerned 
for the world mission of the Church. It bore the title Re-thinking 
Missions and was the culmination of what was known as the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. That Inquiry arose from a conviction held 
by many laymen in the United States who were supporting foreign 
missions that the entire enterprise needed sympathetic but objective 
re-study. The laymen did not question the basic purpose of the world 
mission, but they were concerned that foreign missions as then carried 
on did not evoke as much support as formerly from the constituency 
or from youth. They believed that the time called for a thorough 
re-appraisal of motives and methods. Mr John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
shared this conviction and financed the Inquiry, but he deliberately 
refrained from interfering in any way with its scope, choice of 
personnel, procedures or conclusions. 

The scope, personnel and procedures can be quickly outlined. The 
original suggestion arose from Northern Baptists. Laymen from the 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Presbyterian U.S.A. and United Presbyterian Churches 
were also enlisted, and from them and from the Baptists a Board of 
Directors was chosen. The scope of the Inquiry was confined to the 
missions of those churches in India, Burma, China and Japan. To 
each of these countries a group of carefully selected research workers, 
‘fact-finders’, was sent to collect data. Their extensive reports were 
placed at the disposal of a Commission of Appraisal. The Commission 
of Appraisal was headed by the distinguished philosopher, Professor 
William E. Hocking, of Harvard, already intimately familiar with 
missions through attendance at the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, and had as other members 
fourteen outstanding laymen, women, clergymen and educators: no 
abler group could have been assembled. It spent about nine months 


in visiting the countries concerned and in framing its report. The 
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report was Re-thinking Missions, and was presented to the mission 
boards involved in the autumn of 1932. It was later supplemented by 
a series of volumes which contained the cream of the detailed reports 
of the fact-finders and the Commission of Appraisal. 

The vigorous debate which was provoked by Re-thinking Missions 
centred chiefly on the theological and philosophical convictions which 
governed the document and which, persuasively set forth, were chiefly 
the work of Professor Hocking. However, the larger part of the volume 
dealt with the several aspects of the missionary enterprise and concluded 
with a chapter on the ‘home base’ administration which advocated a 
centralized supervision for added efficiency and the prevention of 
needless duplication. 

At this late date it would be fruitless either to rehearse the debate or 
to re-awaken it. However, it is of first-class importance to seek to 
ascertain in what ways the situation confronted by the world mission 
of the Church has changed, in what directions the world mission has 
moved, to what extent developments in it have been counter to the 
direction advocated by Re-thinking Missions, and in what respect they 
have been in accord with it. Here is not merely a subject for academic 
study: it is closely related to our quite necessary endeavour to look 
into the future and to plan how best to meet the challenge of both 
the present and the future. 

As we look back across the quarter century since 1932, it is clear 
that out of the forces which the appraisers recognized major changes 
which they did not foresee have come in the world at large and in the 
world mission. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any in that day could 
have anticipated them all. 

What have been the changes in the world at large? They are so 
obvious that we need only remind ourselves of them. The rise and 
collapse of Hitler and Mussolini; the Second World War, with its 
profound global repercussions; the wars in Korea and Indochina; 
the coming of the atomic age and the threat of still more shaking 
world conflict—how they have altered the scene, both in the Occident 
and in Asia, which was the Inquiry’s concern! How different the Asia 
of to-day from the one which the fact-finders and the appraisers 
surveyed! In India the British raj has been succeeded by an independent 
India and Pakistan; Ceylon is independent; Burma has moved com- 
pletely out of the Commonwealth; the mainland of China has been 
captured by Communism, has proudly severed its ties with the West 
and is enthusiastically in alliance with the U.S.S.R.; Japan, foiled in 
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her effort to master East Asia, is recovering from the prostration 
which accompanied defeat. In regions which were not covered by the 
Inquiry the anti-colonial movement has proceeded apace: Korea, 
freed from Japan, but divided; Taiwan, the refuge of the Republic 
of China; the Philippines, Indonesia and the countries of Indochina, 
fully independent; Malaya promised independence; the Bandung 
conference with its voicing of Asian and African aspirations; the 
coming of Israel and the heightened tensions with the Arab nations; 
the Cypriot demand for enosis; the full independence of Egypt; Suez; 
the successful challenge to the French in Morocco and Tunis and the 
revolt in Algeria; the Gold Coast independent, as the State of Ghana, 
and its neighbour Nigeria in like status. The general trend was evident, 
but the details could not have been forecast. The resurgence of Islam, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, so closely associated with sensitive national- 
ism, was beginning to be apparent, but its present manifestations were 
not predictable. Nor was the alignment of much of the world between 
the two power blocs represented by the United States and Russia 
prophesied, with the efforts at ‘neutralism’ of newly independent 
peoples. The world-wide revolution, affecting all aspects of life, was 
already under way and was noted, but its breath-taking pace, especially 
in what we are now calling the lands of rapid social change, could 
not have been envisaged. Apartheid was a possibility, but the decision 
had not been made. 

The changes in the world mission have been fully as spectacular: 
some began to be perceived at the time of the Inquiry, but others were 
unanticipated. The movement towards the autonomy of the churches 
of Asia, accompanied by what was then prominent in missionary 
vocabulary, ‘devolution’, was obvious. So, too, were the trends towards 
co-operation and unity. However, neither the fact-finders nor the 
appraisers foresaw how rapidly the responsibility for the world mission 
would devolve on these churches or the forms which unity would 
take. The closing of the mainland of China to missionaries and the 
expropriation by the Communist state of Christian institutions which 
had absorbed much of missionary personnel and funds have placed 
the obligation for Christian witness squarely upon the churches of 
China. That the churches have survived the shock re-enforces the 
convictions of those who believe that upon them greater emphasis 
should have been given than the Inquiry or many missionaries and 
mission boards saw a quarter of a century ago. The importance of the 
churches in the on-going mission was also emphasized when during 
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their occupation the Japanese shut off assistance from the West to 
the Christian forces in China, the Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand 
and Burma. That these churches had inner vitality, small minorities 

though most of them are, was unmistakably demonstrated: they 

survived and, at least among the Bataks and Karens, gained in numbers. 

Re-thinking Missions noted their weaknesses, weaknesses which are 

still there, as in their sister churches in the Occident, but it did not 

fully appreciate their strength. 

Re-thinking Missions put its finger on some of the clamant in- 
adequacies of theological education in Asia, but it failed to appreciate 
fully either the major importance of that phase of the world mission 
or one of its fundamental problems, the economic base of the churches. 
If the churches are central to the world mission, an able and adequately 
prepared clergy is absolutely essential ; and modifications, even drastic 
departures from the forms of preparation current in the West, are 
imperative. Confronted with a quite different society and with much 
smaller economic resources than the churches of the West, the churches 
of Asia—and Africa and Latin America—and the missions which 
assist them would be guilty of major neglect if they were to fail to place 
much more emphasis than in the past on theological education and on 
experimenting with forms of the ministry and of church organization 
adapted to ‘conditions in these continents. Fortunately the churches 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America and the boards which aid them 
are becoming aware of the urgency of the problem. Of this there is 
encouraging evidence in the surveys of theological education in 
Africa and Madagascar under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council and the comprehensive planning made possible 
by the Nanking Theological Seminary Foundation, first in China and 
latterly in South-east Asia. Advances in Latin America are also 
marked. 

Movement towards co-operation and unity has proceeded rapidly, 
although not always in the form envisaged by Re-thinking Missions. 
Since that book was written, the World Council of Churches, then 
unanticipated, has come into being. In close co-operation with the 
International Missionary Council it has more and more concerned 
itself with the world mission. That concern has been shown in inter- 
church aid, by a joint office of the two bodies in East and South Asia, 
by conferences sponsored by both and by a proposed integration in 
which the world mission will be at the very heart of the oecumenical 
movement. The slogan ‘mission and unity’ is both descriptive and 
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significant. The Church of South India, steps towards similar unions 
in North India and Ceylon, the Church of Christ in Thailand, the 
Church of Christ in Japan, the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines and the federation of the churches in Indonesia are 
examples of union which go further than the appraisers dared recom- 
mend. The marked advance towards united effort in the Belgian Congo 
and in several other parts of Africa would have pleased them. 

Presumably both fact-finders and appraisers would have been 
excited by the progress towards joint planning and action of ‘younger’ 
and ‘older’ churches in the world mission and by the movement beyond 
even that nomenclature and its associated ‘partners in obedience’, 
The way in which the churches of Asia are joining in the world mission 
by seeking to spread the Gospel outside their respective countries is 
not entirely new, but recently has been augmented—as in the nascent 
Asia Council for the Oecumenical Mission and individual efforts 
which preceded it. So, too, the Quadrennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement in Athens, Ohio, over the year end of 1955-1956, 
with its deliberate bringing together of students from many lands, not 
simply from North America, for joint thinking and planning for the 
world mission, witnessed to a concern among Christian youth which 
transcends denominational, confessional, national, regional and racial 
boundaries. 

Emphasis on the part of the churches of Asia on the world mission 
has been accentuated by post-Second World War developments which 
the Inquiry could scarcely have anticipated. The closing of the main- 
land of China to missionaries and the difficulty of obtaining visas for 
missionaries who wish to go to India, Burma and Indonesia have 
pointed up the imperative call to the churches of these lands to the 
evangelization of their respective countries. 

A development which runs counter to the movement towards unity 
and which was only foreshadowed at the time of the Inquiry, is the 
rapid growth in Asia, Africa and Latin America of the missions of 
groups and denominations which do not co-operate in the oecumenical 
movement. Approximately half the Protestant missionaries in Japan 
and much more than half of those in Taiwan are in this category. 
Here must be classed the most rapidly growing bodies in the Caribbean, 
South America and the Philippines. Indeed, then on-co-operating 
bodies are more and more the growing geographical edge of Protestant- 
ism. Their prominence should compel those churches who join in the 
oecumenical movement to re-appraise their methods and message in 
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more drastic fashion than did even the Inquiry. This means searching 
examination of existing procedures. Have we given sufficient heed to 
what was said at Willingen in 1952, that we have become ‘bogged 
down’? Particularly in view of what is being done by the Point Four 
Programme of the Government of the United States, have we become 
too much anchored to institutions some of whose functions are being 
performed by governments? Are we estopped by our existing obliga- 
tions from moving out into new areas and frontiers? Are we sufficiently 
aware that because of the increase in the world’s population there are 
to-day more millions who have not so much heard the name of Christ 
than twenty-five years ago? 

In two striking ways missionaries and mission boards have not 
carried out the recommendations of the appraisers. With a few excep- 
tions, some of them notable, missionaries have not taken the attitude 
towards non-Christian religions which was urged so cogently in 
Re-thinking Missions: the movement in Protestant theology has been 
away from the kind of liberalism represented in the volume. Nor has 
the suggestion of the unified administration of the ‘home base’ set forth 
in the closing chapter of the book been adopted: the United States 
has seen increasing co-operation through the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. and several boards have collaborated closely in their relations 
with the Church of Christ in Japan, but no such inclusive structure as 
was recommended has been attempted. 

In at least one respect the concern which prompted the Inquiry has 
been relieved by the progress of events. The laymen were disturbed 
by the falling off of subscriptions and by a decline in the fervour which 
had undergirded the missionary enterprise. At the time that concern 
seemed to be justified, for in the reaction and isolationism in the 
United States after the First World War, followed by the financial 
depression of the 1930s, the decline both in interest and in giving was 
sobering. Latterly, however, giving has reached new heights and 
applicants of high quality for missionary service have been coming 
forward. 

In a number of ways the policies of the boards whose missions were 
the subject of the Inquiry have progressively corresponded with the 
hope of the appraisers. On page 28 of Re-thinking Missions six ‘perman- 
ent functions’ of missions were set forth under the descriptive caption 
‘Foreign service: ambassadorship’ as contrasted with ‘temporary 
functions: Church planting’. 
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1. Maintaining a relatively few highly equi sons, representing the Christian 
ss of thought 94 life, sctapeabe'to or anthiod y the foreign ~—y 

. Standing at the service of the local church for advice and counsel, as well as 
of other leaders of thought and religion. 

3. Studying sympathetically the problems of the ee local culture; trying 
to preserve what is valuable in the past of the people, and to minimize the dangers 
of abrupt break with tradition. 

4. Carrying on pioneer and experimental work in education, medicine, rural 
development and other social applications of the Christian view of life, primarily 
in view of the emerging needs of the foreign land. 

5. Maintaining institutions for the study and interpretation of Christian civiliza- 
tion, of ae y, theology, comparative religion, both for the higher training of 
qualified Christians, and as places of liaison with scholarly inquirers and interpreters 
of the Orient. 

6. Seeking through such intercourse a one grasp of the meaning of Christianity; 
promoting world unity through the meee of the universal elements of religion; 
enlivening the churches at home and abroad through rapport with each other. 
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None of the six recommendations fully meets the minds of the 
boards upon whom the major responsibility for the foreign missionary 
enterprise has rested: some of the vocabulary now seems out-moded 
or to reflect a theological viewpoint which is not generally accepted. 
Nor would the representative of the world mission, no matter of what 
continent, regard the statement as comprehensive of their hopes and 
policies: much would need to be added. Yet in each of the six, and 
particularly in the first four, there is that to which those now devoted 
to the world mission would heartily subscribe and towards which 
policies and action have been moving. 

How far the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry has been responsible 
for the trend of thinking and action would be impossible to determine. 
We may assume that the sponsors of the Inquiry would not be interested 
in claiming credit: they would, rather, be happy to see that to at least 
some degree movement has been in the direction which they desired 
and be grateful if, either by dissent from or assent to Re-thinking 
Missions, the world mission continues with wide-ranging vision and 
with programmes adapted to the changing situation. 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
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KRAEMER THEN AND NOW 


By SABAPATHY KULANDRAN 


Sa those who had the privilege of seeing and hearing the debate 
round Dr Kraemer’s first book, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World, at Tambaram eighteen years ago, it is refreshing to 
find the debate resumed by the publication of an equally big book from 
his pen, Religion and the Christian Faith. There is scarcely any reader 
who can finish reading a book by Dr Kraemer without to some extent 
being overwhelmed by the range and depth of erudition and the 
brilliance of mind that he brings to bear on every question that he 
treats. There is also, in spite of wide differences in views, much in 
common between Dr Kraemer and his (perhaps favourite) antagonist, 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, in the way in which both can bring a nimble 
wit to play upon the profoundest subject and toss off an epigram with 
the ease and neatness that a playwright would envy. 

What is Dr Kraemer trying to do in this book? It might be said 
that he is trying to answer all the critics who have commented on 
his last book during these eighteen years. To a certain extent it is 
true; but he deals in this book with the views of those who never had 
the opportunity of reading his first book, people like Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Aquinas and Zwingli. While Dr Kraemer certainly seems to 
indulge, and is almost necessarily compelled to indulge (it must be 
confessed with considerable relish), in almost unending polemics to 
maintain his position, he is really attempting to settle a matter with 
his conscience. At Tambaram and ever since, many theologians and 
scholars of religions, and quite a few who were not either, had hurled 
arguments at him. But the one argument that troubled him acutely 
was the fact of Romans 2: 1-16, that the Gentiles who have no Law 
may yet have the work of the Law written in their hearts. This book 
is largely an effort to accommodate the standpoint of that biblical 
passage within the opinions professed by Dr Kraemer in The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World in 1938. 

His new book shifts the controversy from the scene of eighteen 
years ago. There is greater sweep and range now, but the pace of 
battle has slackened considerably, though of course Dr Kraemer 


1 London: Lutterworth Press. 1956. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1957. 
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will not allow us to believe it. The first book was written for an inter. 
national meeting on missions. The meeting was taking place in a land 
with teeming populations which owed allegiance to other faiths than 
the Christian. A book called Re-thinking Missions written some years 
previously was considered by many to have knocked the bottom out 
of the missionary enterprise as conducted till then. The eyes of non- 
Christian scholars were on the meeting and its central theme. Non- 
Christian religions were themselves looming in the forefront. In one 
of the most magnificent performances in the history of theological 
polemics, Dr Kraemer grappled with every issue raised by the encounter 
of Christianity with non-Christian religions and completely turned the 
tables on his opponents, with a style of terrific power, a wealth of 
learning and an almost breathless vehemence. That was a battle of life 
and death, fought on the frontiers. This book shifts the scene from 
those areas of noise and tumult. This is a philosophical discussion 
concerned with the capacities of the human mind and the limits of 
reason. That was concerned with non-Christian religions. This is 
concerned with the human mind that produces religions. There he 
was on a posteriori grounds, grappling with facts. Here he is on a 
priori grounds, investigating first principles. There he was dealing with 
Dr Hocking’s terrible blow to the missionary enterprise. Here he is 
questioning the validity of Professor Tillich’s philosophy of the 
identity of thought and being; but, like Sir Winston Churchill, of 
whom it is said that he can make an account of the battle of Jutland 
sound exciting, Dr Kraemer can invest both issues with the same 
urgency. 

A discussion of the mind involves an enquiry into the status of 
philosophy. Though Dr Kraemer occasionally admits that philosophy 
has a certain cultural function in man, made in the image of God, 
throughout almost the whole book he throws the entire weight of his 
authority against it, fortifying himself by a frequent invocation of 
Tertullian’s dictum, ‘What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?’ The 
chief cause of his grievance against philosophy is its metaphysical 
pretensions, that is, its claim to put forward certain world-views. 
Because of these pretensions, philosophy has often wanted to sit in 
judgment on religion and prescribe the atmosphere in which the 
relationship between itself and religion is to be settled. This has led 
to religion wanting always ‘to court Notre Dame Philosophy’. So 
strongly is his ire aroused against philosophy that he usually tends to 
think of it as a fraud. Not merely is he against philosophy as such, 
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but he is never sparing in his denunciation of any attempt to associate 
the characteristics of philosophy with the Christian faith. He is against 
any attempt to form a system out of God’s dealings with man. 

Professor D. M. Mackinnon, of Aberdeen University, has, in the 
Essays in Christology, recently presented to Dr Karl Barth on his 
seventieth birthday, made a spirited defence of the necessity, in fact 
the inescapability, of philosophy in the realm of the Christian faith. 
He declares that ‘to say that the proposition “Christ was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate” is not a necessary proposition, is to draw on the 
resources of an entire philosophy of logic’ and suggests that there is 
no difference between saying that a thing is sub specie aeternitatis and 
that it is sub specie crucis. 

Dr Kraemer’s unwarranted position in regard to philosophy is due, 
it would seem, to two things: to a one-sided view of philosophy and 
to a one-sided view of the Gospel. He tends to identify philosophy too 
rigorously with one type of philosophy, as may be seen from the fact 
that to him Athens stands for all philosophy. His real quarrel is with 
Platonism or any form of idealism because, in view of its belief in the 
basic identity of the divine with the human, it wants to put forward 
world-views. To identify all philosophy with Athens, however, would 
be like identifying all civilization with Babylon or every mountain 
with Olympus. There are various types of philosophy, including a 
philosophy that denies the possibility of any philosophy at all. A 
touch of irony is lent to the discussion by the fact that A. G. Hogg 
called the thesis of Dr Kraemer’s first book ‘the product of a certain 
kind of philosophy’. Secondly, Dr Kraemer’s position in regard to 
philosophy is due to a partial view of the Christian faith. He seems to 
conceive of the Christian faith chiefly, if not exclusively, as a dialogue 
between God and man. It js also a gospel, that is, a story. A story must 
be talked about and thought about. When Dr Kraemer speaks of 
biblical anthropology and epistemology, it is obvious that he himself 
does not escape the categories of thought which are considered to 
constitute philosophy. Philosophy is the expression of the urge in 
man to think in an orderly manner. If it is not capable of the Infinite, 
it cannot help asking questions about it. It may not be able to arrive 
at the right answers, but it is the very capacity to ask questions about 
the Infinite which enables man to receive revelation. Philosophy and 
theology are certainly not the same, but they may be two aspects of 
the same quality. 

Though Dr Kraemer is now engaged largely in dealing with the 
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standpoints of various thinkers through the ages, his aim is to define 
the validity or status of religions (he would say religion) including 
empirical Christianity, vis-a-vis the Christian faith or Revelation. In 
his first book he had laid down in definite, if not startling, terms that 
while the Christian faith was the revelation of God, non-Christian 
religions were human achievements, however noble they might be; 
and that to talk of the Christian faith fulfilling the non-Christian 
religions or of the missionary finding points of contact between the 
Christian faith and other religions was absurd. When it was known 
that Dr Kraemer was producing another book, the theological world 
waited with eagerness to see what stand he would take on this life 
and-death missionary issue, in view of the opinion held when The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World was published, that on 
the one hand his position was the only sound basis for the missionary 
task and on the other that, since the process of teaching was always an 
advance from the more known to the less known, Dr Kraemer had 
made the task of the missionary impossible. 

In his first work his starting point was the non-Christian religions. 
He had taught non-Christian religions in Leiden for a long time; and 
from the position to which he was accustomed he proceeded to 
consider whether the various religious systems produced at various 
times and in various countries, in different circumstances, with their 
great diversities and their utterly unacceptable teachings, could be 
said to be the revelation of God in any degree. This time his whole 
angle of approach is different. He is facing the question whether God, 
who is unceasingly concerned with saving man and is unceasingly 
struggling with man to reveal Himself, could be said to have been 
unable to break through human resistance and communicate Himself to 
man at all. On the one hand he finds the phenomenon of non-Christian 
religions which as systems of religion he cannot by any means accept 
as revelation, and on the other he has to reckon with the fact of God’s 
unceasing endeavour to reveal Himself. He solves the dilemma by 
adopting a ‘yes’ and ‘no’ position, attributing to non-Christian 
religions an ‘ambivalent character’. While it is unchallengeable, he 
says, that God does speak to everyone and that man does hear, the 
resulting systems are distortions of God’s revelation. They are, he 
says, partly positive and partly negative responses to God. He utters, 
however, a strong warning against any easy attempt to distinguish 
between the two types of response, since what is positive may be also 
negative, and what is negative may be also positive. This conclusion 
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gives Dr Kraemer ample opportunities to indulge his almost unrivalled 
capacity and qualification for polemics in this sphere. 

There is a story that once a King of Ceylon went for a walk along 
the shores of the great lake in the capital city with four of his ministers. 
A sudden gust of wind caught the balloon-like garments that encased 
the middle part of his body and threw him into the water. Two of his 
ministers would not go to his rescue as they conside:ed it treasonable 
to touch the King’s sacred person. The other two jumped in and brought 
the King to safety, on the grounds that it would have been treasonable 
to have stood by and done nothing. When the King had recovered his 
composure sufficiently, he is said to have called his executioner and 
and to have had the first two beheaded for indifference to his safety 
and the other two for their presumption in daring to touch him. It 
was agreed by all that the King’s dignity had been vindicated. 

In a similar manner Dr Kraemer first directs his attention to those 
whose views may be said to be against those usually associated with 
him and knocks them down: Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
Aquinas, Séderblom, Dr Radhakrishnan, Professor Tillich and a host 
of others of the same kind. Then he turns round and knocks down 
Dr Karl Barth for saying too emphatically what he himself had 
always been sayingi there is only Dr Brunner left and he is knocked 
down for disagreeing with Dr Barth. The book is littered with the 
fallen figures of theological giants on either side of the issue. The 
position which Dr Kraemer takes up in this book about the ambivalent 
character of religions enables him to mete even-handed punishment 
to friend and foe alike. 

How far has Dr Kraemer moved in his second book? In the first 
book he had said that there was no continuity between the Christian 
faith and non-Christian religions. In the Christian faith, he said, God 
revealed Himself, while non-Christian religions were human achieve- 
ments. To talk, therefore, of those religions being a praeparatio 
evangelica or of the Christian faith being their fulfilment was absurd. 
There were no points of contact by which those of other religions 
could be led to Christ. The only point of contact was the missionary 
himself. 

What Dr Kraemer does in this book is to acknowledge that God does 
speak to all men and that we cannot question the fact that into the 
vast complex of each non-Christian religion God’s revelation has 
undeniably entered. He controverts, however, the distinction between 
general and special revelation, whereby God is said to disclose certain 
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of His more easily acceptable or intelligible characteristics to non 
Christian religions, reserving a special revelation of Himself in the 
Christian faith. Christ is revealing Himself always and everywhere; 
but man is always distorting that revelation. This happens in empirical 
Christianity also. The result is that in every religious system revelation 
is distorted. Dr Kraemer no longer holds that revelation is absent 
from non-Christian religions. What he holds now is that the character 
of non-Christian religions is dialectical, that is, no system is a purely 
‘yes’ or a purely ‘no’ response; yet one cannot distinguish the one from 
the other. The responses are so interwoven that not merely are the 
systems dialectical but every feature of the response is dialectical, 
being ‘yes’ and ‘no’ at the same time. In view of this it is obvious that 
what he said earlier about the relationship between the Christian faith 
and non-Christian systems still stands. There may be a difference 
between saying that non-Christian systems are human achievements 
and saying that they are distortions; but the difference is slight. 

The main contention of the first book was that there was no con- 
tinuity between the Christian faith and non-Christian religions and 
that Christian faith does not fulfil them. But there also Dr Kraemer 
had maintained that ‘Revelation, the self-disclosure of God, is not a 
simple process of the divine mind communicating exceptional truth and 
insight to the human mind, but is the profound and long-drawn struggle 
of God, who in his revelation is ignored and neglected by man’. He 
does not say anything different now. There also he had admitted ‘the 
religious and moral life of man is man’s achievement, but also God’s 
wrestling with him ... to indicate systematically and concretely 
where God revealed Himself and wrestled and wrestles with man in 
non-Christian religions is not possible’. These admissions, made in a 
somewhat minor key last time and scarcely noticed by his readers, in 
view of the thunderous arguments about discontinuity, are em- 
phatically and unequivocally asserted now. But the fundamental thesis 
that he maintained in the last book stands hardly affected. 

J. N. Farquhar, whose book, The Crown of Hinduism, was published 
about forty years ago, is a misunderstood figure. He would certainly 
have withdrawn his membership from his own school if he had lived 
long enough. He was a missionary of undoubted loyalty to the Christian 
faith. In his book, while recognizing the fact of revelation in non- 
Christian religions, he sought to establish why it was that non- 
Christians should come to Jesus Christ. Dr Kraemer’s first book was 
considered to be a protest against the ‘school of fulfilment’ which had 
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started with Farquhar. Now that Dr Kraemer admits the fact of 
revelation in non-Christian religions as Farquhar did, it will be 
interesting to examine how they stand in relation to each other. 

To help us to understand the matter it will be well to recall the 
background of The Crown of Hinduism. Farquhar was living at a 
time when Christian theology was thoroughly enjoying a new con- 
ception of man, after centuries of belief that humanity was a mass of 
perdition. It was also a time when Christian theology was looking in 
open-eyed wonder at the discoveries of scholars like Max Miiller and 
Rhys Davids in the field of non-Christian religions. While Christian 
scholars saw in non-Christian religions much that they could not 
justify, they also found much that was noble and beautiful. It confirmed 
their general estimate of man. The immediate problem that Farquhar 
was facing was that of reconciling a race that was ruled to a message 
carried by representatives of a race that was ruling. Whereas Dr 
Kraemer is now trying to maintain that Christian faith is a revelation 
and not a religion, Farquhar had then to fight hard to try to prove 
that the Christian faith was a religion and not a culture. Farquhar 
had to win those who were estranged by ‘the extreme insolence not 
infrequently shown to Indians by individual Europeans, when the 
swaggering British private, the shop assistant, the mill mechanic, the 
army officer and, occasionally, even the Indian civilian, display their 
common lack of breeding. . . .” The Indian felt that Christianity was 
out to destroy his culture and substitute an alien culture. Farquhar 
was attempting to disarm this hostility. 

Farquhar held that, unlike Buddhism or Islam, which set aside or 
wanted to destroy Hinduism, the Christian faith fulfilled Hinduism, 
as at one time it fulfilled the religion of Israel. Jesus had never wanted 
to destroy Judaism. He had said He had come to fulfil it. Farquhar 
fully acknowledged ‘the great and good work done by each of the 
great religions’. He recognized that in ‘each of these religions men 
and women are being trained in goodness and lifted nearer God’. He 
confessed that ‘these great and good results prove the presence of 
truth in each of these systems’ and that ‘in the philosophy and theistic 
theology of Hinduism there are many precious truths enshrined’. But 
even as the greater religions were superior to the lower religions, 
Christianity was superior to those higher religions. ‘A religion is only 
useful as long as it is the highest that people know.’ He found that the 
ancient Hindu system in which great truths had appeared was now 
effectually preventing those truths from leavening the people. 

12 
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How does this compare with Dr Kraemer’s standpoint? Has he 
come near Farquhar? Certainly not. While Farquhar also held that 
religion was an organism and that each element in a religion had a 
logical and almost inevitable place in that system, he was always 
willing to separate the good elements from such bad elements as 
caste, the doctrine of Karma, idolatry, the system of religious prosti- 
tutes and priestcraft. To Dr Kraemer it is difficult to sift the good 
elements from the bad, because the good elements often have a ‘no’ 
response in them and the bad elements a ‘yes’ response. To Farquhar 
there is an underlying unity in all religions, but there is a distinction 
between higher and lower religions. To Dr Kraemer there are only 
two wholes: religio vera and religio falsa. To him, in spite of all that 
may be good and beautiful in it, all religion (empirical Christianity 
included) is a distortion. To Farquhar, man is essentially good. He 
may be debased by religion. To Dr Kraemer it is man who debases 
revelation. Farquhar was trying to compare non-Christian religions 
with Christianity. Dr Kraemer is trying, and perhaps has always been 
trying, to look at all religious systems in the light of a righteous God 
struggling to reveal Himself to sinful man. It is therefore obvious that 
the distance between Farquhar and Dr Kraemer still remains very 
wide and has hardly been narrowed at all. 

A. G. Hogg had for a long time been a missionary in India and 
had just retired from the Principalship of Madras Christian College, 
where the International Missionary Council’s meeting of 1938 took 
place. He was held in great veneration both for his piety and for his 
learning. His criticism of Dr Kraemer at that time received wide 
attention. How does Dr Kraemer stand now in relation to A. G. Hogg? 
It would seem that, while the gap between the two has not yet been 
closed, it has been appreciably narrowed. When Dr Kraemer’s first 
book was published Hogg said that ‘human response to God’s self- 
revealing activity may be deplorably crude and grudgingly rebellious’, 
but that it was a fact and that therefore it could not be denied that a 
religion showed ‘a penetrative divine effort at self-disclosure, even 
though sometimes it might be microscopic’. Dr Kraemer said of this 
at that time that what was deplorably crude and rebelliously grudging 
was no response at all. The difference between Hogg and Dr Kraemer 
on this point, small even then, has now disappeared. Dr Kraemer 
warned against the dangers of building on similarities, as religions 
were totalitarian; and Hogg was in agreement. Dr Kraemer claimed 
that the problem was not to relate Christian thought to India or China 
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but to express it through those different heritages. Hogg agreed. 
‘Divine self-revealing initiative and human cultural evolution are thus 
not antithetical but correlative and interpenetrative,’ said Hogg. Dr 
Kraemer has sufficiently changed to say that cultural activity is a 
mandate on man, who is created in the image of God. The only 
difference that remains, then, between Hogg and Dr Kraemer is about 
how to make revelation acceptable to non-Christians. Hogg felt that 
Dr Kraemer had not written from the point of view of pedagogy, 
that is, ordo cognoscendi, but from the point of view of ordo essendi, 
which was important in theology. Dr Kraemer will reply that pedagogy 
has to be built on ordo essendi. 

The attempt that Dr Kraemer has made to reconcile his previous 
standpoint with that expressed in the Epistle to the Romans is theo- 
logically inescapable. It would not have done at all to look at systems 
of religion and to say that there was no evidence of revelation, when 
the New Testament said that God does speak to all men. Dr Kraemer 
had to square his position with that of the Bible. His resulting position 
does justice to the fact of God’s struggle to reveal Himself and the 
massive and multiform phenomenon of religion contradicting revela- 
tion. Dr Kraemer’s position regarding the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ character of 
every element in non-Christian religions will stand much closer 
scrutiny than Farquhar’s facile attempt to separate the good elements 
from the bad. Anybody who wants to think of Bhakti in Hinduism or 
Saddha in Pali Buddhism as a ‘yes’ response and equate them with 
Christian faith will soon find that in Hindu Bhakti the worshipper has 
a common habit of identifying himself with the god he is wor- 
shipping; and that the unfortunate defect of Saddha in Theravada 
Buddhism is that it does not believe in a God at all. Those who want 
to identify maitriya with Christian love will not have far to go before 
they are told that Theravada Buddhism does not believe in the 
existence of human personality. Dr Kraemer, therefore, does well to 
take the stand which he has adopted. 

However, the relation of the Christian faith to non-Christian 
religions cannot be left where Dr Kraemer leaves it. It must be settled 
not merely because pedagogy or the ordo cognoscendi demands it, but 
because the ordo essendi itself demands it. Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of all. What about those brought up, then, in systems that do not 
acknowledge Him? What is His relation to them? Dr Kraemer’s 
former contention that the Christian faith judged non-Christian 
religions is true. If the Christian revelation was in accord with 
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non-Christian systems and did not judge them, then it is not needed 
by those who professed those systems. His present contention that, 
owing to the ambivalent character of non-Christian systems, the 
terms ‘continuity’ and ‘fulfilment’ are largely meaningless belittles the 
importance of the issue at stake. What does Jesus Christ mean to 
those who belong to another spiritual and theological world, who are 
yet God’s children? Salvation is through a process of relationship, 
To fail to establish a relation would be to void the possibility of 
salvation. 

The Gospel has to judge; but it has also to fulfil, if it is to bea 
gospel. The person and work of Christ must meet a certain need. As 
Professor Paul Tillich says, ‘the Christian message provides answers 
to questions implied in human existence’. What does the Christian 
Gospel fulfil? It fulfils quest and not solutions. Quest is human and 
solutions belong to religions. Dr Kraemer quotes Mr P. Chenchiah 
on this point, and says that Jesus kills some of the deepest and most 
persistent human longings. This attitude, however, is due to the fact 
that human quests and religious quests are often mistakenly identified. 
A religious quest is really an attempt to realize or secure a solution 
proffered by a religion. The purpose of a religion is to offer a solution 
and not to initiate a quest. The attempt to escape from samsara is not 
a human quest, but an attempt to realize a solution offered by 
Hinduism. It is because in an earlier generation scholars taught that 
the Gospel fulfilled solutions that the reaction against their teaching 
went to the length of saying that there was no fulfilment of anything. 
But to say that Jesus Christ does not meet a need is to put an unbridge- 
able gap between Him and man. Jesus Christ fulfils human quests, not 
special religious quests. 

There are two kinds of termini: the terminus a quo and the terminus 
ad quem, the terminus from which you start and the terminus at which 
you arrive. Unless there is agreement about the terminus a quo the 
preaching of the Gospel cannot begin. It is because Rethinking Missions 
wanted to start with an agreement about the terminus ad quem 
reached by each religion that the picnic of interreligious fellowship 
envisaged by the book broke up, leaving only Dr S. Radhakrishnan 
protesting on the field. In the picnic party nobody had anything to say 
to anybody else, because everybody was saying the same thing and 
nobody was quite sure what it was. The only purpose for the existence 
of a fellowship of religions was the preservation of civilization, which, 
like the Meridian of Greenwich, for which, it has been said,‘ nobody 
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will die, was unable to infuse sufficient enthusiasm among members 
to persevere in being jolly about the identical character of the religions 
which they represented. 

The preacher of the Christian Gospel must start from an initial 
agreement. At the terminus a quo there must be agreement; but the 
preacher must proceed to an initial disagreement, otherwise he need 
not have started out at all. But the initial disagreement must fulfil 
and do justice to the initial agreement; for if the terminus ad quem is 
irrelevant to the terminus a quo, the journey between the two is not 
worth while. The initial disagreement, however, must be turned into 
an ultimate agreement; if it is not, the listener will not stay there. 
Nobody can dwell permanently with that with which he does not 
agree. It is the difficulty of facing initial disagreements that makes some 
good people say that the process of preaching proceeds from agreement 
to agreement. If that is so, there is no advance. People who tell Hindus 
or Buddhists that their religions also say what Christianity is saying 
and that therefore there is no harm in their accepting Christianity, are 
not saying that Christianity fulfils Hinduism or Buddhism, but that 
Hinduism or Buddhism fulfils Christianity. The missionary on the 
whole is doing, the world over, what he should—setting out from 
initial agreements he proceeds to initial disagreements and then to 
ultimate agreements. If the missionary enterprise has met with success 
so far, it is because the missionary has been doing this. 

In common with many, the present writer wishes to express to Dr 
Kraemer his gratitude for another scholarly and brilliant contribution 
to the theology (or philosophy) of missions. 

SABAPATHY KULANDRAN 








MODERN METHODS OF EVANGELIZATION 


By JOHN GARRETT 


UR post-Reformation tradition in the Protestant churches has 

always been at a disadvantage in pursuing its mission to the 
greater part of the non-European world. Since the Renaissance and 
the diffusion of the printed book, we have all been guilty of that form 
of provincialism that assumes the primacy of the word in Christian 
communication. I call it provincialism because, in the strict sense, the 
phenomenon of popular literacy has been confined to a short period 
of the life of western Europe and its colonies. Could it not be part of 
our implicit assumption of superiority over the nations to whom we 
now take the Gospel that they will be wrought into the pattern their 
Heavenly Father intends for them only by following us in the pathway 
of advanced verbal education? Is it not possible that Chinese, Asians, 
Indians and Africans, especially in their present state of culture, have 
a deeper need, as children of God, to meet Christ as the image of the 
Father? Has not the whole previous history of pastoral peoples and 
of the great masses in the cities been shaped more by the force of 
pictures, carvings, songs, dances, sacraments, festivals and incantations 
than by the written word or the spoken discourse? 

The diffusion of the faith in Europe and North Africa was pre- 
dominantly by these more evocative and simple means. Preaching led 
men into a form of worship that expressed the joy of the craftsman, 
the inner cohesion of the commune. The weaver and the mason, the 
goldsmith and the farmer—together these men and their families, 
though not susceptible to developed use of the word, joined in an 
offertory of praise and self-dedication that was the response of their 
culture to the act of God in the Incarnation and the Atonement. 

Does this imply a revival of Catholicism? No. The identity of 
biblical doctrine and Reformed doctrine seems to me to be sub- 
stantially clear. I am rather suggesting that the protest of our non- 
Lutheran reformers against ceremonial, sensuous beauty and all 
vestiges of ‘folk culture’, though necessary in some respects for their 
time and situation, has been disastrous to our present mission. I would 
apply this to the new machine culture of modern European man as 
much as to the disintegrating pastoral and agricultural societies of the 
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evolving continents. Protestantism, sociologically speaking, has been 
mainly the religion of a commercial bourgeoisie, to whom the vehicle 
of the Spirit is the word. 

But the Spirit is free. He does not make himself known in the last 
analysis in speech. His path is action. He once for all incarnated the 
Word. Our Christ is not most vividly mediated in letters and utterances, 
but in the silence of Golgotha. We recognize Him to-day on the roads 
of the world in His disciples whose bodies He transforms in humble 
love and service. And it is this ‘image’, this ‘eikon’ of the Invisible God, 
which is always more powerful than all our preaching and teaching. 
Our mission is deficient because we have tended to preach Him more 
than we have truly incarnated Him.in forms understood by the non- 
verbal peoples of the so-called primitive societies. 

To-day, in the West, we face an entirely new type of non-verbal 
culture—the society huddled in silent families around the degrading 
parade of low-grade television programmes, the crowd hallucinated by 
the rhythm and thrust of the international football game, the city 
dwellers with eyes glued on the lavish pictures in a thousand magazines. 
They are literate; but they crave images. More, they crave the Image 
of God. If they go to church, they receive sermons from pastors who 
have been steeped in the verbal techniques of Protestant scholasticism. 

These city men of the West therefore have this in common with the 
villagers of Africa and Asia: that they seek a sign and do not clearly 
see the one sign, the Word revealed ever anew in the Body of Christ. 
Moreover their two cultures approach each other with frightening 
speed. The African father, who fed his sense of symbol in the bush by 
listening to the drums or watching the wood-carver at work, is suc- 
ceeded in a single generation by a son who sits in a tin shed in an 
urban slum. There he listens to a Chicago night-club singer on the 
radio. Or by day he watches a power-lathe shaping barrels for automatic 
tifles. The city and country in Africa come together as part of a single 
emerging world culture. In West and East, in the Arctic and in Africa, 
that culture will be moulded, as all mass cultures have been moulded 
before, by the influence of symbol, sign and group ritual. Film, photo- 
graphs, the curve and sweep of a new architecture, design in aircraft 
or industrial craftsmanship in household utensils—these are the 
harbingers of the shape of life in a to-morrow we dimly see. It is true 
that the word will then still be the province of élites, some aristocracy 
of this vaguely emerging future. But no corps of philosophers, no 
administrators or clergymen, can hope to lead and aid men and 
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women then unless they are alert now to the necessity of using all the 
new forces that shape men’s minds in the present. To be timid here, 
where we are called to use the mass media in new, creative and respon- 
sible ways, is not only to fall into the error of archaism; it is to fail 
God, who calls us to fold up our threadbare tents and build a new 
house in a new land, where His Glory may dwell securely as a light 
for the peoples. 

The two most widely diffused instruments for reaching people in 
our day are the Press and the radio. The first of these is usually thought 
to be a means of spreading ideas by the force of the printed word. In 
fact to-day I believe analysis would show that pictures, design, layout, 
use of colour and type-faces are of equal importance with what is 
written in newspapers and magazines. I do not mean that ‘the packaging 
is as important as the article it contains’. I mean that unless the 
packaging commends the article to the eye of the public that it is 
destined to reach, it is not likely that a non-verbally inclined audience 
will take any notice of what is in it. The mass public to-day demands 
the frisson of elegance or excitement. Perhaps this seems immoderate 
and naughty of it. Personally I think it is a sign of a desirable longing 
for a life less dominated by the desiccated atmosphere of mere docu- 
mentation. There is no point in our scolding our public for it in any 
continent. It is a fact. Therefore our missionary approach, at home 
and abroad, wherever it uses the resources of the Press, must learn 
finesse. How far we are at present from achieving a high standard of 
presentation must be evident to anyone who looks at our present 
situation in the Church overseas. In my comments about the Press 
I do not wish to be disagreeably critical. I wish to be objective. One 
cannot reconstruct until one has demolished old and sagging construc- 
tions and cleared the site. 

In the first place I believe the intensive training of a corps of com- 
petent journalists is a first call on many of our major mission boards and 
societies, which have sometimes neglected the importance of news- 
papers and magazines with mass circulations. Dr Frank Laubach tells of 
a predominantly Muslim country where his method had taught hundreds 
of thousands of people to read. He mentions the well-intentioned but 
ineptly produced brochures and booklets laboriously carried from 
house to house by the traditional method of colportage. Then he 
speaks of the stream of daily newspapers, quickly and cunningly written 
and produced, advertised on street corners and sold in thousands of 
shops. “What is the use of our teaching people to read?’, he asked us. 
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‘The Communist party and people who believe in nothing but their 
own profit have been training journalists while we have been translating 
tracts.’ 

There is the problem. Nothing else printed can compete, in a barely 
literate and inveterately non-verbal culture, with the power of such a 
popular Press. For evidence, look at the situation in the Union of 
South Africa. Those who know the illustrated magazine, Drum, will 
see what I mean. Here is a paper written with and for Africans. It is 
graphic, direct, sometimes bold and ugly in its emphases. It reflects 
the violence, indignation, fear and protest that run through the life of 
a tragic country. Its circulation is high and increasing. It is read by 
the indigenous public and is undoubtedly shaping that public’s 
opinions. Our question is this: Can we form teams in time to produce 
a Christian illustrated for this area that will speak to the majority of 
the population with the same directness and competence, but in 
Christian terms? I imagine this was the question before the men who 
have produced two interesting experiments in pictorial journalism in 
West Africa recently: African Challenge, which circulates in English 
on the Gold Coast and in adjacent territories, and Envol, produced in 
western Africa for a French-speaking constituency. Now follows a new 
experiment on the Gold Coast, the New Nation. Though from one 
point of view or another I might have private criticisms to offer of 
some aspects of these enterprises, I admire the instigators and believe 
they are realists. 

Surely our missionary organizations will soon awaken to the necessity 
of including in their budgets large sums, not only to train European 
and indigenous magazine editors and staffs, but to give promising 
young writers, designers, photographers and circulation managers 
opportunity to gain experience at the top of their professions on the 
great daily newspapers of the world. They can then return to form 
teams in their own lands and to explain the Christian message and 
the Christian promise of liberty to their fellow-countrymen. My private 
opinion is that such a ‘liturgy’ (such a true ‘service of Christ’) in the 
big impersonal and yet somehow appealing world of the great Press 
is just as important as a hundred thousand correctly conducted 
‘liturgies’ of the usual kind. We need both, of course, but why is it 
that the worship of the Church has not so far driven enough 
people out into that daily worship which consists in serving God 
on the front page—yes, and in the sporting column, by integrity and 
truth? 
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What I have already said on this subject of the Press in the ‘under- 
developed continents’ implies that the present literature programmes 
of the churches in these areas are inadequate. I know of the hard work 
done by Christian presses, publishers and literature societies. All this, 
even when taken together with growing co-operation with international 
organizations like Unesco, is a small affair by comparison with the 
opportunity offered in the commercial field to adventurous laymen 
who are ready to invest time and talent in daily newspapers and 
periodicals. Christian journalism should compete in the open market 
because its products are promoted and produced by experts. What 
our colleagues and friends have been able to do in the United States 
and some European countries by working with attractive journals 
designed for bookstall distribution can and must be done by the 
Church abroad on an increasing scale. Otherwise literacy work 
becomes a vain preparation of willing pupils, who will shortly be 
turned adrift. The world will provide them with plenty of other gay 
and tempting printed matter, but not the Good News from God. 

Second on the list as a moulder of opinions and ways of life I would 
put radio. Recent investigations by Unesco show that by last year a 
greater number of people were being reached by sound radio than by 
newspapers. This newer medium has now crept up on its more respect- 
able cousin and has overtaken it at least statistically. From now on 
the race is going to be rather unequal. In villages everywhere in Asia, 
Africa and the Pacific, in Latin America and even in Europe, it is 
much easier for people to sit in their rooms and have their thinking 
done for them. Intellectuals hate the thought; but it is a fact. If we do 
nothing but deplore it as vulgarization we are putting ourselves in the 
position of all the scribes who would have nothing to do with such a 
mechanical and popular business as printing at the close of the Middle 
Ages. Luther and Calvin used the printed book to carry Christian 
teaching in arresting amd subtle forms into the daily lives of the 
reading classes. Yet to-day there are learned professors and famous 
preachers who do not even have a radio in the house; which makes 
one wonder how they can possibly understand and talk to the vast 
majority of the human race. Men and women everywhere are open to 
the technique of this extraordinary new medium. It is not the content 
of radio that appeals in the first instance, but its intimacy and familiar- 
ity. Its technique is removed from the austerity and aloofness of pulpit 
or rostrum. It brings us potentially much closer to the neighbour for 
whom Christ died. Those who say it is not a personal means of con- 
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frontation do not know it. Radio can be intensely personal. People 
who have been born blind can tell you so. A Church that knows its 
own message and has trained carefully selected men and women for 
the fulfilment of the radio apostolate can prepare a continent in twenty 
years, so that it will be open and receptive to faith in Christ. 

A lay missionary has gone to a part of Borneo to travel from 
village to village, leaving sealed and foolproof short-wave radio 
receivers in each important centre of population. They can pick up 
two or three stations, including a transmitter operated by his colleagues. 
Their aim is to open the outside world to the villagers in Borneo. I 
often hope they will soon find enough men and women who know the 
country well to make theirs a programme that speaks with a true 
brother’s voice. If they are wise they will try to preserve the rhythms 
and chants of village life in their musical programmes. They can 
introduce Christ into the lives of the people. There seems to me to be 
little doubt that, with imaginative planning and with good grants 
from bodies like Ravemcco, the audio-visual arm of the missionary 
division of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
millions of people in the next fifty years could say of Jesus Christ 
what Job was led to say of God: ‘I have heard of thee with the hearing 
of the ear—and now mine eyes see thee’. 

This verse of poetry from the Bible brings me to speak briefly of 
television. Perhaps this arouses surprise. Surely this is an infant 
medium still in the lands of the younger churches? Of course. Yet while 
we set up boards and special commissions to investigate its morally bad 
effects in the West, while we continue to devote laughably inadequate 
sums towards helping our churches in Europe and America to use it, 
with honesty and fire, without sentimentality, as a new and marvellous 
‘theatre for the mighty acts of God’, it will grow up and confront us 
in Africa and Asia as a young giant. Just as radio ‘seduces the ear’ 
from sermons and lectures of a more serious nature, so television 
‘enchants the eye’ away from the printed page. Film is life at one 
remove. It is a frozen and always stylized re-presentation of what 
happened once. Television in its purest form is life itself. Before those 
cameras men score goals, die in great fires, embrace film stars, share 
their intimate griefs and convictions. They speak to men in their 
private rooms about the inward fears and distresses that make up 
the deep groundswell of our lives. And as they speak they stare un- 
seeingly into the eyes of those who listen. What an opportunity for 
the spread of the devil’s own ideas. And what an opportunity for the 
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missionary. A long-range missionary strategy, alert to the true fears 
and hopes of primitive societies, would now be steadily investing both 
men and money in long-range preparation for the time when improved 
techniques, automation in production and the establishment of an 
interconnected world-wide net of television transmitters will turn 
missionary television into practical possibility. This has happened 
already in the West. What are we making of a God-given opportunity 
that will not repeat itself? What are our plans for the impressionable 
African, who prefers the impact of sound above the impact of writing, 
and the impact of the living image above both? 

So I come to film. A report entitled The African and the Cinema was 
published in 1937 for the International Missionary Council. Since its 
authors recommended so strongly that there should be co-ordination 
between missions, governments and commercial studios in the produc- 
tion and dissemination of more films in Africa, I am afraid everything 
has moved rather slowly. One thing is clear. In East and West and 
Southern Africa the African responds vitally to forms of cinema which 
move decisively in patterns of light and sound, as all good films should 
move. With a few notable exceptions—fine films made with slender 
monetary resources by very able men—I fear that what we have to 
put on our missionary movie screens for audiences in the developing 
countries simply cannot compete with the pulsating and often over- 
whelming products of the best commercial directors. If anyone tries 
to show some of our western Bible films in the same programme 


with a film of the British Royal Tour or the Coronation; if he brackets. 


even an early Charlie Chaplin with a recent ‘Christian real life story’ 
type of film, he will see what I mean. The audience responds to a film 
that reaches the depths of human nature because it is art. It sits 
patiently through the somewhat tasteless Christian hors d’auvre for 
the sake of being there when the luscious plat du jour from Hollywood 
or Paris is served. Again there is only one answer to the dilemma 
created for the missionary with a projector: the missionary agencies 
must be prepared to raise as much money to-day for the production 
of good films as they were prepared to raise yesterday for schools and 
hospitals. If they were properly educating their giving public in the 
churches at the home base they would be pointing out that for a 
mobile mission, armed with modern jeeps and staffed by trained 
projectionists, the charmed hour of evening in the village, when electric 
light has not yet arrived, is the hour for the film van. If there were 
enough dedicated Christian laymen in the film industry we could set 
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up production units to make fine films in Asia for Asians, in Africa 
for Africans. It would also mean training many more missionaries in 
the servicing and use of 35 mm projectors. Why is it that the flowering 
of the vernaculars in medieval Europe produced so many fascinating 
new experiments in Christian drama for the roadside, whereas nowadays 
we do not seem able to adapt ourselves to the context of popular 
mass entertainment which is sweeping the environment of the younger 
churches? Great films focused on Jesus Christ’s saving power will win 
men for Him. If we do not attempt great things in this important 
sector of modern life we cannot expect great things—and we shall not 
get them. 

Other visual media seem to me to be rightly called ‘aids’. The moving 
picture is not an aid. It ought to be a finished work, with the persuading 
verity of art. Otherwise it is not worthy of its genre. For this reason it 
always seems to me that the use of still projected colour transparencies, 
film-strips and slides has a rightful place in formal education; but in 
the wide strategy of the mission, as evangelism, these cannot do what 
films ought to be doing. 

We face a public which is growing accustomed to beautiful images 
that compress the wonder of human life into a page of a magazine, 
or one or two square inches in a newspaper. The camera, studied 
carefully, and used with apostolic responsibility, can send back to the 
missionary society, or to the picture magazines of many nations, 
something of what is happening in human lives. It is a tool that should 
not be despised. In London last year I saw, in the crypt of the church 
of St Martin-in-the-Fields, an exhibition of photographs that conveyed 
in black and white the essence of Sophiatown. It was as vivid as Mr 
Alan Paton’s books, but its impact was more immediate and frightening. 
These aspects of the Christian mission mean something to the world 
at large. A picture of a child by a river, taken in a moment of insight, 
can be used in twenty or thirty influential publications in almost the 
same number of countries. Dr Martin Niemdller once said in my 
hearing : ‘The great question for the men of Luther’s time was, ““Where 
shall I find a merciful God?” The great question of the man of to-day is, 
“Where shall I find a merciful neighbour?” ’ The missionary is a merciful 
neighbour. This is an aspect of his activity to which the great majority 
of his fellow-men will respond sympathetically. 

The Rev. Malcolm Boyd, an American Protestant Episcopal priest 
who used to work in the television industry in Hollywood and who is 
now thinking and writing a good deal about the Christian responsibility 
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in using the mass media, spoke to me in Switzerland some time ago. 
He told me that someone had said that three men contributed im- 
perceptibly but decisively to the shaping of the thought patterns of 
modern man: Marx, Freud and Barnum. Barnum was, of course, the 
originator of the ‘greatest show on earth’, the non-stop kaleidoscopic 
travelling circus, shrine of colour, laughter, and what our American 
friends call ‘ballyhoo’. There is much truth in the assertion that the 
climate of thinking of our contemporaries has become a kind of 
perpetual ‘big show’. From cradle to grave we are caressed and battered 
by stimuli prepared in advance for us by columnists, commentators 
and ‘stars’. 

The Church of Christ, on the other hand, is not a circus. It grows in 
silence and humility. But it must learn to exist and to communicate 
with integrity, in the middle of the great ring where the crazy parade 
of human life works itself out to its hectic end. The presence of the 
Church in such a world is meant to be a single missionary presence. 
In the strict sense we are to be the indivisible ‘laos’ (laity, people) of 
God, living in the world of Barnum and Bailey, accepted there, but 
pointing men beyond the passing show to Jesus Christ, their Brother 
and King. In saying this I must not pretend that the world of the mass 
media is the most important world we have to comprehend and 
penetrate. I must only say that in every country we should now reckon 
with this world of Barnum. The mission that neglects it is a mission 
stripped of dimensions, a mission that fails to cultivate a vital talent. 
We should listen to the voice of our Lord in His parable: ‘Thou 
knowest that I am an austere man, taking up that I laid not down, 
and reaping that I did not sow; then wherefore gavest thou not my 
money into the bank, and I at my coming should have required it with 
interest?’ (Luke 19 :22-3). 

JOHN GARRETT 
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INDIA ON THE MARCH 


By BLAIsE LEvAI 


OOK at him, my son. Look hard,’ cried a middle-aged labourer 

as he held his little seven-year-old son on his shoulders. ‘Let your 
eyes see the second Gandhi—India’s second Mahatmaji (great-souled- 
one). Look at him that you may tell your children that you have seen 
Vinobaji,’ who has brought to us new hope.’ 

This is what I saw as I marched with about one hundred others 
through Rajampet village on the road to Conjeevaram, as a red-streaked 
sky foretold another hot day. There was an unmistakable fellowship 
between Christian and non-Christian in that group who walked and 
worked, slept and sang together. What is our position and task as 
Christians in this growing movement called Bhoodan? It would be 
regrettable if Christians were to ignore this movement which is cutting 
across India to-day. Bhoodan, meaning ‘land gift’, is described by 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, as ‘trying to bring 
about an economic agrarian revolution by enabling all individuals, all 
citizens who are engaged in agriculture, to share some land which they 
can use’. 

I must admit I started the march with Acharya Vinoba Bhave with 
a number of prejudices and doubts about this method of acquiring land 
and distributing it intelligently. Let me share the answers I learned 
while talking to and watching this man with a vision. With Mahatma 
Gandhi, he believes : “You must watch my life—how I live, eat, sit, talk, 
behave in general. The sum total of all those in me is my religion.’ I 
watched and saw that good was being done, barriers were breaking 
down and lives were transformed. 

At three o’clock in the morning the followers of Vinobaji rise for 
prayer and meditation. By four o’clock we are on the road. As we march 
along, Vinoba calls out the names of people in the group, usually 
visitors who have indicated a desire to speak with him. Crowds of 
villagers wait along the road to catch a glimpse of him. Often they 
have sprinkled water on the road to keep down the heavy dust and have 
decorated it with kolams, pleasant flower designs made out of lime or 
chalk powder. Invariably someone in the crowd breaks through to 


1 The suffix ‘ji’ is a term of endearment and respect. 
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prostrate himself at the feet of Vinoba. On one occasion he helped the 


man up with a stern rebuke : “Worship God alone.’ In a larger town the 
influential temple priests came forward to honour him with garlands 
of flowers and the huge temple umbrella used only to shield the temple 
deities from the sun. Seeing the procession, he evaded them quickly by 
marching down a rugged side path whither the umbrella-bearers could 
not follow. When a priest ran forward to place a garland about his neck, 
Vinoba placed it instead around the neck of a young mother carrying 
a baby on her hip. Her face registered inexpressible joy to be thus 
reco , 

About eight o’clock Vinobaji stops for a morning dish of curds and 
a glass of milk, and then continues. Often the members of the group 
sing in various Indian languages as they march. In the villages, Vinobaji 
visits schools and stops to talk with the children. In one place, dis- 
regarding the gaily decorated class-rooms, he asked to see instead the 
kitchen where food was being prepared. For some time he enquired 
about the diet and living facilities of the students. 

Along a typical Indian road tiny villages are strung out five or six 
miles from each other, each one surrounded by cultivated lands. When 
Vinobaji arrives at a village he speaks immediately to the crowds 
waiting for him. Then, after a brief rest, he and his followers are out 
in the fields, talking first with the Harijans (outcastes) about their 
conditions. Voicing the feelings of most of his community, one said, 
“We have lived through one five-year plan. Now we hear another has 
begun. But apart from you, Vinobaji, we have no hope. We labour 
long hours for the land-owner. We raise his grain, but little of it comes 
to us. How long can this continue? We want only food and clothing for 
our children and a chance to till a strip of ground that is our own. We 
dare not hope to see that time, but perhaps our children may.’ 

After speaking with the workers, Vinobaji and his team visit the rich 
land-owners and listen to their problems. ‘God has blessed you so much 
above others,’ he says to them, ‘could you not get along with a few 
acres less land?’ 

In each of the villages we visited the group was never without food. 
Usually the landlord invited all to his home. In many instances this 
was the first time that outcaste and caste labourers and landlords ate 
together. In one village the landlord himself served, eating only after 
everyone else had finished. 

During the hot afternoons Vinobaji holds classes in spinning and 
weaving. “Use your time well. Let not your hands be idle,’ he says, 
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demonstrating a simple method of making thread from raw cotton. It 
was a joy also to watch him teach children not privileged to attend 
school how to read and write Tamil. Vinoba himself knows twenty 
different languages and speaks fluently in English, German and French. 

Before the evening prayer service his workers gather together to 
discuss problems and make suggestions. On one occasion one of them 
complained : ‘That man who gave fifteen acres gave his worst land. It’s 
shameful: that land is worthless.’ Holding up his hand, Vinobaji 
smiled; ‘It is not for us to judge the worth of the land. He has given, 
and we must accept the gift gratefully and with trust.’ Several days 
later the landlord returned, confessing: ‘I’m afraid 1 didn’t give what 
might be called the best of my land. If you return it to me, I will give 
instead fifteen rich and fertile acres.’ Vinobaji turned a knowing glance 
on his co-worker. 

Thousands attend his evening prayer meetings. He sits cross-legged 
on the ground before the people and often speaks with his eyes closed 
as though in a trance. He tries to speak simply to the people, using 
stories and spontaneous examples. In one crowd Vinobaji watched a 
little inattentive girl scoop up a handful of sand and let it spill from one 
hand to the other. He stopped his address to remark: “Look at that 
child there. How alike we are. Ours too is a game. We play with land. 
The girl sitting there is passing the dust from one hand to the other. 
I am also playing with land, passing it on from one hand to another. 
The landed and the landless are both like two hands, parts of one body. 
We all have our being in one society. Like that little girl, I am fascinated 
by this game of taking land from those who have and giving it to those 
who have not.’ 

Land which has been donated to the Bhoodan movement is placed in 
the legal custody of the Panchayat Board, or local village council, to be 
redistributed among those landless of each village who are considered 
to be worthy and capable of assuming responsibility for cultivating the 
land. The Indian Government pays all legal transfer charges for these 
transactions and supplies legal forms to be signed and notarized at the 
time the donation is made. According to Indian laws of inheritance this 
land passes on to the eldest son of the recipient. If, however, he has no 
sons, or if they should choose to leave the land for another occupation, 
the land reverts to the Panchayat to be given to another landless farmer 
who will cultivate it himself. Bhoodan supporters may also donate 
money to buy seed, farming implements or bulls with which to plough 
the land. 

13 
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I do not wish to give the distorted impression that Bhoodan is a perfect 
movement. No human organization can be. There are, of course, many 
weaknesses. For example, one could wish that the marches from village 
to village were not so hurried. It would be far more beneficial to remain 
in each village for several days or weeks, to work with the people and 
to help create a change in their lives. But Vinobaji, working with a 
strong sense of urgency, says: ‘I see no time to be lost and want this 
revolution to be completed to success by 1957.’ 

C. R. Rajagopalachariar, former Governor-General of India, has 
been quick to recognize possible dangers: ‘With caution and care the 
movement has to be carried on. There is the danger of violence creeping 
in if quick and easy results are expected. Enlightened good men should 
come forward and do the work. Distribution of land is a difficult job. 
I would suggest that it may be done at the place as and when the gifts 
are received. Care must be taken that the owners do not develop in 
them also the same kind of attachment that is found among the 
present landowners. Land should be distributed among the de- 
serving, experienced and enthusiastic peasants. It should also be 
given to those who have already bulls, etc., with them for agricultural 
work.” 

A later follow-up and revisitation of villages would also be advisable, 
to determine to what extent redistribution of land has promoted better 
relationships between the villagers of different castes and social status. 

What impressed me most about Vinobaji was the discovery that he 
is not primarily concerned with acquiring land. He is far more interested 
in changing attitudes and lives. I have watched him after his addresses. 
While his secretary begins to read the names of the people who have 
donated land, he is slipping into his sandals and walking away. Bhoodan 
is often misinterpreted as a campaign simply to collect and redistribute 
land. ‘Ultimately,’ says Vinoba, ‘it has to be the dedication of one’s all 
for the well-being of all.’ This is the essence of Sarvodaya, of which 
Bhoodan is but a part. If it were not for this ideal of moral re-awakening, 
Bhoodan would be doomed to fail. Vinobaji is convinced that where 
there is love, where neighbourliness is practised, the sharing of land will 
be a spontaneous result. In his own words, ‘My aim is to bring about a 
three-fold revolution. First, I want a change in people’s hearts ; secondly, 
I want to create a change in their lives; and thirdly, I want to change 
the social structure.’ Through the way of love, Vinobaji hopes to break 
down the barriers of caste, colour and creed. Thus Bhoodan does not 
pretend to be an end in itself but a beginning towards the solution of 
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India’s desperate agrarian problems and the formation of a casteless 
society based on brotherhood. 

Vinoba’s views are not new. John Ruskin supplied the idea from the 
Gospel of St Matthew (25:40-45) in his book, Unto This Last. ‘The 
least, the last and the lowliest one is to be helped.’ Similarly Leo 
Tolstoy wrote about land injustice in his essay A Great Enquiry. 

The first time I attended Vinobaji’s prayer service I wondered whether 
as a’ Christian I could conscientiously join in his prayer. After a long 
silence he began: ‘Lift up your hearts to God. Come before Him and 
let Him fill you with His Peace. Let Him make His Spirit yours. Think 
of a person and pray for him—pray that your prayer may touch him.’ 
Hearing this, I prayed for Vinobaji, that his heart might be touched to 
receive Christ and be baptized. And in the silence that followed the 
reassuring words came to me. ‘Don’t you believe that I can use even 
such as these to fulfil My purpose for India? Only believe and trust in 
My ultimate power.’ 

After one of his addresses we overheard one villager remark to 
another : ‘What a pity the Christians do not help. I think they might do 
it just as well—if not better.’ 

The other replied : “What has often surprised me is why the Christians 
in their witness have not raised up a selfless leader like Gandhi or 
Vinoba.’ 

Where, then, as Christians, is our position in this Bhoodan movement? 
It is now five years old and growing fast. The Christian is challenged to 
face it squarely and to take a stand. Convinced that Christians should 
co-operate, the Rev. Joseph John, of Deenabandapuram, has done 
much to recruit Christians as well as landowners to join this movement. 
This does not mean that we as Christians should preach only a watered- 
down ‘social gospel’. Nor does it mean that-we must become syncretistic 
and worship Christ in a pantheon of gods. It does mean that if our love 
for Christ is genuine, then our witness in the villages and on the road- 
sides will be for the spiritual and physical welfare of all people. We 
Christians have a message of Hope, but we have to make it relevant to 
all people. With the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (13:13), 
let us ‘remember those in bonds as bound with them; those who 
are ill treated and suffer adversity as being ourselves also in the 
body’. 

aay Christian really in earnest about Christ and His way of life is 
impatient with himself and with the conditions around him. It is time 
for our witness to begin to command a purpose and a verdict. We 
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cannot ignore this movement. We cannot ignore the results and changes 
that it is bringing to thousands of villages. 

In a personal interview Vinobaji invited Christians to join in this 
movement and to take up their responsibilities to their fellow-men. 
India is on the march. As Christians we can, with a clear conscience, 
work for the principles embodied in Bhoodan—sharing our God-given 
material gifts with those who have less than we have and, by the 
eradication of caste barriers, helping to establish the brotherhood and 
equality of all men. 

BLAISE LEVAI 
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THE I.M.C. ASSEMBLY IN GHANA?! 


2 naan the end of this year, some hundred and fifty people 
from about thirty-five different countries in the world will con- 
verge on the Gold Coast, in West Africa. They will come from such 
diverse settings as the United States and India, Finland and South 
Africa, Britain and the Middle East, Puerto Rico and Korea. No, they 
will not be coming for some governmental celebration of the fact that 
by that time the Gold Coast will have become the independent State 
of Ghana, though it is significant that they will be meeting in the Gold 
Coast in the year in which it comes to political independence. Neither 
will they be attending an international congress on some academic 
study, though they will be meeting at the University College of the 
Gold Coast. Neither a political event nor a common cultural interest 
will bring them together, though what they do in the long run deeply 
affects both politics and culture. The common concern which draws 
them from around the world is the Christian mission. 

Their meeting will begin on December 28th. Three days before, each 
of them will have journeyed in spirit to another place of meeting, for 
wherever they are in the journey to the Gold Coast they will have 
heard the Christmas call to go even unto Bethlehem, to worship at 
the manger and adore the Christ-child. It is He who will gather them 
from their varied home countries, from midsummer and midwinter, 
from paddy field and city street, from lands of plenty and lands of 
poverty, to meet together, to think and pray together about how 
together in their own locality and throughout the whole world they 
may together bring all men to hear the shepherds’ invitation, “Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto us’. 

The occasion of this gathering in the Gold Coast is the Assembly of 
the International Missionary Council. Most of the hundred and fifty 
people who will attend the Assembly will be representatives of the 
thirty-five member councils of the International Missionary Council. 
These councils are the means by which churches and missions in 
different countries in the world act together in the Christian world 
mission. At the Gold Coast meeting they will consider together how 
by common planning and action the Christian churches and missions 
which they represent can more fully and effectively make known 
1 Broadcast on the B.B.C. General Overseas and Far Eastern Services, February 27th, 1957. 
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Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour of all men and in all areas of human 
living. 

Since the representatives from the Councils bring with them first- 
hand knowledge of so many parts of the world, the Assembly will be 
kept constantly aware of the actual circumstances in the world and in 
the churches, in which the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be proclaimed 
in our day. It will be reminded, for instance, of the magnitude of the 
unfinished evangelistic task which faces Christians. The world’s popula- 
tion grows more rapidly than the number of Christians, and there are 
more non-Christians in the world than there were, say, ten years ago. 
As someone remarked a few years ago, ‘the birth-rate is beating us’. 
Then, many representatives will come from areas of international 
strife and from lands where there are great numbers of refugees. The 
reality of what the New Testament calls principalities and powers, the 
jungle of human relationships, the sheer weight of men’s need will be 
vividly before the Assembly. Again, the very fact that the Assembly is 
meeting in the country of one of Africa’s new nations symbolizes the 
radically new setting of the Christian mission in the economic, social 
and political conditions of to-day. Moreover, many of the churches in 
West Africa, in whose worship those attending the Assembly will 
share on two Sundays, are coming at this time to a new maturity and 
responsibility. The fact that the Assembly is held in their midst, on 
the invitation of the Christian Council of the Gold Coast, will remind 
its members of the new relationship of churches across the world in 
their responsibility for the Christian mission, which is to-day not only 
a mission to the whole world, but also a mission in which Christians 
throughout the world are engaged. 

As the representatives of the Christian mission throughout the world 
think about their task in this actual, contemporary world they repre- 
sent, they will consider such matters as the life and witness of the so- 
called younger churches of Asia and Africa and Latin America, the 
training and support of the ministers they need, their growing share 
in the total world mission. But the Assembly will also ask itself, “What 
new forms of missionary enterprise are needed in this new world?’— 
in this new world of rapid transit and rising political barriers, of 
unexplored continents of corporate life and limitless human need, 
waiting for the pioneering witness and service of those who count 
themselves the servants of men for the sake of Jesus Christ who took 
upon Himself the form of a servant and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross. In such a world as this, are there ways in 
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which Christian missions can become more fully international, in 
personnel and in operation, and so demonstrate that they serve a 
universal Gospel? Can the many thousands of Christian laymen and 
women who every year travel from one country to live and work in 
another, in commerce and industry, government and education, some- 
how be related more closely to the Christian world mission? They 
cross two frontiers—the frontier between two countries and the frontier 
between the Church and the world: can they be helped to see in those 
crossings a challenge to be ambassadors of the King of Kings? How 
should the world-wide service that passes from one church to another 
in need in some other part of the world, and reaches out through 
thousands of deeds of service to men and women who suffer—how 
should this world-wide Christian compassion, passing up and down 
the world’s roads, be related to the message about its source and 
significance, carried on those same roads by the messengers of Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us? 

Such are some of the questions which this world meeting in Ghana 
will discuss. But to face only the needs and the questions would be to 
invite despair. Each day the Assembly will begin with worship and 
Bible study. On the Sundays it will both have its own worship and 
share in the worship of the local churches. It will meet at the season 
of Epiphany. In its worship and Bible study it will hear again in varied 
forms the mighty affirmation, ‘I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth’. The 
Christian mission begins with God’s act in sending His Son to be a 
light to the peoples, that He may be God’s salvation unto the end of 
the earth. The quest of the Assembly of the International Missionary 
Council is the quest of obedience to-day to that commission in Christ. 
Those who gather at it and those whom they represent are those who 
are sent to the peoples. If, through their coming together, they can 
find a deeper obedience to that commission for our day, then their 
journeys across the world will indeed have been not only to Ghana, 
but also to Bethlehem, to the birth of the Saviour of mankind. 

Some representatives at the Assembly will, we hope, not go straight 
home. We hope that some, especially some from Asia and Latin 
America, will go on to another meeting, probably in Nigeria, to meet 
with a larger number of representatives from the churches in Africa 
than can attend the Assembly. The churches in Africa greatly need 
that wider fellowship, both with one another and with representatives 
of the world-wide Christian community. After the Assembly, an 
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All-Africa Christian Conference is being planned. It is hoped that the 
Christian Council of Nigeria will be host to the conference and that 
invitations will be sent to all the Christian Councils in Africa to send 
representatives. The programme will be worked out by representatives 
of the churches in Africa, so that it will deal with matters of real 
concern to them. I’m not sure that ‘conference’ is quite the right word 
to describe this meeting, because ‘conference’ suggests producing 
‘findings’ and writing a report, and that is not the idea in mind. What 
is aimed at is an opportunity for meeting together, for the exchange of 
ideas and experience, for what some call ‘conversation on the work of 
God’, with fellow-Christians from all over Africa, and in the setting 
of the world Christian mission. There is nothing quite the same as the 
meeting of person with person in helping us to realize, not just with 
the top of our minds, but with the whole of ourselves, that we are 
part of a Christian fellowship across the whole of Africa, bound with 
others in bush and veld, in village and town, across Africa’s great 
spaces; bound in a common loyalty to one Lord; and bound by that 
same loyalty with our fellow-Christians in India and Indonesia, in 
Jamaica and Japan, and across the whole world. 

If that meeting can happen—and whether or not it does depends 
chiefly on the churches in Africa and their response to the idea—if it 
can happen, it will be the first interdenominational conference of 
church representatives from all Africa ever to be held in Africa. It’s 
an exciting possibility. It could bring to Christians in Africa vision 
and inspiration for their Christian task in this crucial day for Africa. 
It could bring them the strength that comes from knowing their fellow- 
ship with each other and with feliow-Christians throughout the world. 
It could give them, above all, a deeper and wider understanding of the 
glory of the Lord to whom they belong. 

These two meetings involve you. They are concerned with things 
that touch the meaning of being men in the world to-day—being men, 
real persons. They touch the root of the life of the world; wherever 
you are and whatever you do, you are affected by them. Will you 
pray for them, that this coming together across the world to Africa 
may be under the direction of God’s Holy Spirit and that, if it please 
Him, He may through them give to us all a deeper obedience to the 
commission to be, through Jesus Christ, a light to lighten the nations? 
R. K. O. 
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ASIAN NATIONALISM 
AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By K. A. BALLHATCHET 


ie may be true that all periods are periods of transition. Some, 
however, seem more transitional than others. In an age like our 
own, when frontiers, landmarks and horizons are changing so quickly 
and our vantage points seem liable to sudden displacement or sub- 
sidence, a bold attempt to redraw even part of the map of history is 
most welcome. However much we may disagree with Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar’s Asia and Western Dominance,’ we can only salute the 
courage of his endeavour and admire the vitality of his mind. 

He is himself a significant figure—scholar, administrator and 
diplomat. After distinguishing himself in the study of history at Oxford, 
he published some historical work of solid worth, notably in his 
studies of Portuguese and Dutch relations with Malabar. He has 
proved a successful administrator, notably as Prime Minister of 
Bikanir. More recently, he has served as one of India’s ambassadors, 
notably to China. 

From such an author such a book is of particular interest. It is, in 
his own words, ‘a survey of the Vasco da Gama epoch of Asian 
history’. This is an epoch which in his view extends from the arrival of 
Vasco da Gama in Calicut in 1498 to the withdrawal of British forces 
from India in 1947 and of European navies from China in 1949. As an 
epoch it had certain unifying characteristics—the dominance of 
European maritime power over the land-based power of Asia, the 
introduction of a European commercial economy, the predominance 
of European political power, the prevalence of Christian missionary 
activity. Sardar Panikkar contrasts this period with the present, when 
the maritime power of Europe has withdrawn from Asia, the land- 
based power of Russia is of growing influence there and the development 
of air travel may facilitate closer relations with America. 

But while Europe’s power has been withdrawn, Sardar Panikkar 
thinks that her influence will continue in many spheres of life. He 
mentions with approval, for example, the strength of western legal 

1 London: Allen and Unwin. 35s. 1953. New York: John Day. $7.50. 1954. Ziirich: 


Steinberg-Verlag. (Asien und die Herrschaft des Westens) S.fr. 21.90. 1954. 
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concepts and institutions based on the idea of equality before the law, 
and of western political concepts and institutions based on the idea of 
the secular, centralized State. He is, however, convinced that one 
aspect of European influence will not remain—that of Christian 
missionary activity. ‘In spite of the immense and sustained effort made 
by the churches with the support of the lay public of the European 
countries and America, the attempt to conquer Asia for Christ has 
definitely failed.’ And the last chapter of that part of his book which 
specifically deals with missionary activity is entitled ‘The Failure of the 
Christian Missions’. 

He does not conceal the fact that he finds this a pleasing hypothesis. 
Indeed, his own reaction to the history of missionary activity is one of 
the most instructive features of the book. It is the attitude of the extreme 
nationalist who is suspicious of the supra-national loyalties that foreign 
missionaries may evoke, and who is resentful of their claim to a higher 
apprehension of spiritual truth than his own countrymen have achieved. 
It is also the attitude of the Hindu who considers that all religions have 
their value and that none has a monopoly of truth. His disapproval of 
missionary activity is occasionally manifest even in his choice of 
language, as when, discussing conversions, he remarks that Duff’s 
Scottish Mission College ‘was able to seduce a number of Hindus of 
good families into the fold of Christianity’. Again, he points to ‘the 
record of churches destroyed, missionaries attacked, chapels dismantled 
and mission centres raided’ as ‘evidence of the continued national 
protest against the insult to the culture and civilization of China which 
the very attitude and naturally the activities of the Christian missions 
represented’. 

But what has been the attitude of Christian missionaries to other 
religions and cultures? Sardar Panikkar seems to think this a simple 
question. Indeed, he hardly gives it serious consideration : 


the missionary brought with him an attitude of moral superiority and a belief in his 
own exclusive righteousness. To the end the missionary continued to preach, it 
must be assumed in good faith, what William of Rubruck said to Batu : “Be 
it known to you, of a certainty, that you shall not obtain the joys of heaven unless 

‘ou become a Christian, for God saith “whosoever believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved but he that believeth not shall be condemned”. ’ 


Sardar Panikkar is in fact drawing a caricature of ‘the missionary’ 
rather than attempting an historically valid generalization. When he 
deals with missionary activities in India, for example, he quotes Lord 


Minto’s criticisms, early in the nineteenth century, of the sort of 


missionaries who threatened ‘with hell fire and with still hotter fire . . . 
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a whole race of men, for believing in the religion which they were 
taught by their fathers and mothers, and the truth of which it is simply 
impossible it should even have entered into their minds to doubt’. And 
he argues that it was only with the growth of Indian nationalism and 
the loss of western prestige after the first world war that ‘Christianity 
began to show interest in Indian culture’. 

It is of course true that the early nineteenth-century missionaries 
were often violent in their denunciations of Hinduism. But when their 
hostility is seen in its historical context it is more understandable than 
Sardar Panikkar implies. They associated Hinduism with practices like 
sati. These were eventually abolished, partly as a result of missionary 
criticisms. Thereafter a change in the missionary attitude towards 
Hinduism is gradually perceptible. 

Even before this, some of the early missionaries had admitted the 
existence of some good in Hinduism. William Ward himself had said 
that there were certain ‘sublime conceptions’ in Hindu theology.’ 
There were others who found resemblances between Hindu and Jewish 
ideas and attributed this to the fact that all mankind had descended from 
one common flock.? 

When a general conference of Protestant missionaries in Bengal was 
held at Calcutta in 1855, there was a wide measure of agreement that 
any criticisms of Hinduism should be made as tactfully as possible.* 
There were no doubt some whose zeal still outran their prudence.‘ 
But there seems soon to have developed a change in the general climate 
of missionary opinion. As early as 1877 the S.P.C.K. began to publish 
a series of popular accounts of “Non-Christian Religious Systems’ 
written by scholars like T. W. Rhys Davids and Monier Williams. At 
a missionary conference held at Bombay in 1892-93 it was suggested 
that missionaries should approach the educated classes by way of the 
comparative study of religion so as to demonstrate that Christianity 
was ‘related by way of affinity and fulfilment’ to other religions.’ Then 


1 W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos (3rd ed., 4 vols., 
London, 1817-20), IV, xx. In the titles of the third and fourth volumes the word ‘religion’ 
is replaced by ‘mythology’. 

2 W. Tennant, Indian Recreations (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1803), I, 161, for example. 

3 Proceedings of a General Conference of Bengal Protestant Missionaries, Held at 
Calcutta, September 4-7, 1855 (Calcutta, 1855), passim. 

4 At the Allahabad Conference of 1872-73 it was stated that some catechists were still 
erring in this direction. Statements by the Rev. J. Kennedy, L.M.S., and Babu K. C. 
Bose, in Report of the General Missionary Conference, Held at Allahabad, 1872-73 
(Madras, 1873), 48, 84 f. 

5 The Rev. T. E. Slater, L.M.S., in Report of the Third Decennial Missionary Conference, 
Held at Bombay, 1892-93 (2 vols., Bombay, 1893), I, 272 ff. 
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at the Edinburgh conference of 1910 it was emphasized that a sound 
knowledge of Hinduism would enable it to be presented as a preparation 
for the Gospel.* 

This was the situation in which a number of missionaries began to 
study Indian religion and culture in detail and with sympathy. In 1913 
J. N. Farquhar published The Crown of Hinduism, arguing that in 
Christianity the highest ideals of Hinduism were fulfilled. His Modern 
Religious Movements in India appeared two years later, and at about 
the same time he took a leading part in organizing the production of 
three separate series of studies, called respectively The Heritage of 
India, The Religious Quest of India and The Religious Life of India. 

Some, moreover, went further and suggested that Christianity itself 
might be enriched by contact with Hinduism. A collection of essays by 
bishops which was published in 1907 included one on ‘the possible 
service of Hinduism to the collective thought of the Church’.? 

The missionary attitude towards Hinduism was in fact by no means 
as static as Sardar Panikkar implies. And if it is hardly possible to 
explain the history of missionary activity without explaining also the 
history of missionary ideas, it would seem similarly impossible to 
speak of ‘the failure of the Christian missions’ without first examining 
their aims. All this Sardar Panikkar has failed to do. We may suspect, 
further, that just as his picture of ‘the missionary’ is superficial, so too 
is his analysis of the ‘Asian’ response. But if he has failed to write the 
history of Christian missions in Asia, or of the Asian response to them, 
he has succeeded in expressing the criticisms which are being made by 
many nationalists to-day, and for this reason, as well as for its many 
merits, his book will remain of considerable interest. 

K. A. BALLHATCHET 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


1 World Missionary Conference, 1910. Report of Commission IV: The Missionary 
Message in Relation to Non-Christian Religions (London, n.d.), 171. 

2 H. H. Montgomery (ed.), Mankind and the Church: Being an Attempt to Estimate the 
Contribution of Great Races to the Fulness of the Church of God (London, 1907). This 
echoes the language of Frederick Temple in Essays and Reviews (London, 1860), which 
was at the time so severely attacked by Ridgeway—see E. Stock, History of the Church 
Missionary Society, If (London, 1899), 342. A recent extension of this line of thought 
may be seen in Wenger arguing that ‘the philosophical thought of Hindu India may be 
taxed to enrich and strengthen the Christian thought of the West’—perhaps an unhappy 
choice of metaphor—in E. A. Payne (ed.), Studies in History and Religion Presented to 
Dr H. Wheeler Robinson (London, 1942), 159 ff. Cp. also E. C. Dewick, The Christian 
Attitude to Other Religions (Cambridge, 1953). 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A TAMBARAM THESIS RE-STATED 


RELIGION AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By HENDRIK KRAEMER. London. 
Lutterworth Press. 45s. 1956. NEw YORK: THE WESTMINSTER 
Press, $6.00. 1957. 


R HENDRIK KRAEMER’S new book is not a mere repetition 

or expansion of his Tambaram thesis on the ‘discontinuity’ 
between the Christian revelation and all religions whatsoever; it is a 
restatement of his earlier position, involving a correction at one 
important point, clarification at other points and vigorous re- 
assertion at still others. 

Most participants in the Tambaram debate will be relieved to 
discover that Dr Kraemer has frankly abandoned one major point in 
his earlier position: the Barthian thesis that all religion is simply an 
expression of proud, human self-sufficiency and ‘unbelief’. In the light 
of a careful re-study of the Bible’s attitude toward the ‘problem of 
religion and the religions’ (part 4), Dr Kraemer concludes that 
Professor Barth’s thesis is not sufficiently biblical and dialectical. In 
Romans 1-2 and many other passages, it is clear that through nature, 
history and conscience the true God really confronts men in non- 
Christian religions, but that this divine self-revelation is so constantly 
perverted by man’s proud imagination that only through radical 
conversion (not through progressive ‘fulfilment’) can man receive 
God’s decisive self-disclosure in Christ. Only Calvin, Luther and 
Hamann have preserved this true biblical dialectic, in the whole 
history of Christian theology (part 3). 

This basic correction made, Dr Kraemer proceeds to clarify his 
persistently dialectical attitude on all sorts of secondary issues and 
to re-assert his warnings against undialectical views of an opposite 
kind. The Science of Religion, with its attempt to describe religions 
fairly and sympathetically, is a most necessary study; but its results 
are less objective and positive than some scholars claim (part 1). 
‘There is no such thing as Religion in the singular, but there is some- 
thing that exists universally; namely, religious consciousness’ (p. 78). 
Between the Christian faith and contrasting forms of the religious 
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consciousness there must be dialogue, but this means a Yes and No 
relation. ‘Syncretism’ in the form of ‘adaptation’ to the missionary 
environment is ‘not only unavoidable, but . . . necessary and im- 
perative’ (p. 409). However, syncretism is deadly when prophetic 
religion and monistic or mystical religion meet each other (p. 403). 
Perhaps the two most exciting parts of the book are those in which 
Dr Radhakrishnan’s monistic theory of religions is analyzed and 
rejected (part 2), and the concluding chapters, where Professor Paul 
Tillich’s ‘reconciliation’ of biblical faith with ontological philosophy 
(wherein Dr Kraemer scents oriental monism and crypto-Hegelianism) 
is declared to be subversive and destructive. 

This reviewer is deeply impressed with Dr Kraemer’s powerful 
argument for his revised thesis and predicts that it will receive wider 
assent than the older version received at Tambaram. His main query 
is whether Dr Kraemer is as fully dialectical on philosophy as on 
religion. What Dr Kraemer fears in philosophy is its ‘spirit of system’, 
which allies it to Hindu religious monism; but if he can reconcile the 
Science of Religion with Christian theology (provided it sees its own 
limitations), why can he not reconcile Philosophy of Religion with 
theology, provided it does not build a closed system? Is dialectical 
paradox the only legitimate method of religious thinking? Must not 
the dialectical principle be dialectically balanced with the rational 
principle? 

WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO 





CONCERN ABOUT COMMUNICATION 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FalTH. By HENDRIK KRAEMER. 
Philadelphia : The Westminster Press. $2.50. 1956. 


wrt is.there any longer in common between the established 
churches of the Christian tradition and the scientific, techno- 
logical world of the mid-twentieth century? There is at least one thing. 
It is the concern about communication. Over its long period of 
historical change and development the Christian Church has never 
entirely lost its sense of responsibility in this matter; and with all its 
technical achievements the world of science does not disguise its 
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uncertainty as to how far it is succeeding in the task of establishing 
real communication between person and person. Here, then, is an 
area of general interest which invites exploration, and we are likely to 
hear a good deal about the subject in the period which lies ahead. 

Dr Kraemer has peculiar qualifications for speaking on this subject, 
and it is to be hoped that he will find the opportunity to develop 
further some of the lines of investigation which he opened up in these 
Laidlaw Lectures given at Knox College, Toronto in 1955. He is, as 
is well-known, an expert on languages, he has been for some eight 
years the Director of a noted centre of inter-communication at Bossey 
and he has a long experience of the problems which arise through the 
contact of the Christian faith with the religions of the world. All this 
he uses to good advantage, especially in his analysis of the breakdown 
of communication though, as already suggested, there are matters 
touched upon in this book which need to be probed still more deeply 
if we are to find ways of constructive action in the situation which 
confronts us to-day. 

The first two chapters deal with communication in the Biblical 
perspective and in the history of the Church. The author brings out 
some valuable points—that man has been created by God for com- 
munication, that sin is a failure in communication, that only in Christ 
is there the full restoration of communication—but the treatment is 
too selective and too general to provide clear guidance towards the 
solution of the problems which are to follow. For it is in chapters 3 and 
4 that we come to grips with the complexity of the situation. In chapter 
3 we are shown how significant a place language occupies in human 
life and how it is related to the whole world-outlook of a particular 
society. The importance of sociological and cultural factors in com- 
munication is assessed and illuminating reference is made to the place 
of symbols and of what is called ‘mass-communication’. Then, in 
perhaps the most striking chapter of the book, Dr Kraemer goes on 
to consider the breakdown which has ensued through the disintegration 
of community and through the secularization of society (a process 
which has deeply affected the Church). He deals penetratingly with 
the unintelligibility of the Bible to-day and with the remedies for the 
situation proposed on the one hand by Professor Bultmann, on the 
other hand by fundamentalism. And he urges with great seriousness 
that the first step for the Church to take towards a new effectiveness 
of communication is that of self-examination in the light of God’s 
word rather than the launching of further evangelistic campaigns. 
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The final chapter is entitlec ‘Restoring Communication’. It s 
of ‘indirect’? ways—of which the re-discovery of the Church’s true 
nature is regarded as of greatest importance—and of ‘direct’ ways, 
which are in fact the methods of evangelism to be employed by the 
Church. In regard to the latter Dr Kraemer says that we are everywhere 
confronted by the necessity of translation and transposition, and that 
on this subject it is either a question of a few fundamental remarks or 
a big book. He contents himself here with the few fundamental (and 
very illuminating) remarks, but one cannot but hope that the big book 
will one day appear. 

Perhaps no question raised by this book is more urgent than that 
of the relation between communication and community. Can there be 
any effective communication where there is not an already existing 
community? Yet how can community be created except through 
uninhibited communication? Within the dialectic of this double 
question lies the greatest task of the Christian Church, and there is 
certainly no easy solution. But nothing can excuse us from trying to 
understand the realities of the present situation of the Church in the 
world and to this end Dr Kraemer’s book can be of great assistance. 


F. W. DILLISTONE 
LIVERPOOL 





WORLD RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Diz WELTRELIGIONEN IM ANGRIFF AUF DIE CHRISTENHEIT. By GEorG F. 
VicepoM. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. DM. 1.50. 1956. 


THE INEVITABLE CHOICE. By EDMUND Davison Soper. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1957. 


THE Gita IN Life. By DororHEA STEPHEN. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. Rs 2.8. 1956. 


VER since Abraham, the ‘friend of God’, was asked to leave his 

country and to live as a stranger in a foreign land, the encounter 
of the chosen people of God with the rest of humanity has been the 
most thrilling aspect of history. It appears to-day that we are heading 
towards a new climax in this age-long fight. Such at least is the con- 
clusion to which one is impelled from a reading of the first two books 
under review. Dr Georg F. Vicedom draws a dramatic picture of the 
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present world situation: Christendom, inwardly weak and outwardly 
threatened on all sides, is asked to rise to the need of the hour. We have 
been accustomed—he says—to underrate the resilience of non- 
Christian religions, among which we are witnessing an astonishing 
revival. This revival—a reaction against colonialism, materialism and 
the missionary endeavour of the Church—has not only led to an 
attack on Christianity at the theological and philosophical level (for 
example, in Dr Radhakrishnan), but to reactionary missions both in 
Asia and even in Europe. Faced with this fact, we are ourselves, the 
author concludes, in need of a revival. Christians should make a new 
decision for Christ, consisting in repentance, new strength of faith, 
fresh reading of the New Testament with a view to fresh preaching. 
This is a powerful analysis of our time; but one misses painfully what 
to-day should be the main emphasis in this matter: the oecumenical 
outlook. A few sentences, notably on page 28, are just enough to make 
us realize this omission. 

Professor E. D. Soper comes more closely to grips with details. 
His first chapter contains a well-documented survey of the missionary 
revival among non-Christian religions, and notably of the rise of 
Vedanta in the West. Having then, in chapter two, sketched the history 
of Indian Vedanta, he proceeds to a critical confrontation of the salient 
features of Vedanta with the message of Christ. Against the Vedantic 
devaluation of history, Professor Soper maintains the historicity of 
Christ; against Shankara’s illusionism, the reality of the created 
universe ; against ‘divinization’ of man, and against karma and caste, 
the Christian understanding of man and society; against Hindu 
‘salvation’, the Biblical message of forgiveness and eternal life ; against 
the tendency to harmonize all religions, the need for a correct under- 
standing of Christianity and of its specific message of salvation; and 
against Vedantic ‘tolerance’, the call to an unaltered proclamation of 
the Gospel story. Either Vedanta or the Gospel—the choice is 
inevitable. 

Professor Soper’s book is well written and should do a great service 
to those who have not yet reached a decision but who are tempted by 
Vedanta. It will clear their minds. It is remarkably successful in bringing 
two worlds face to face and it carries the weight of generally sound 
information. But (putting aside some inaccuracies, especially in the 
second half of the book), is this all that has to be said? The more one 
studies Vedanta—not Ramanuja, but Shankara, strict Advaita—the 
more one is convinced that it should not be so rapidly dismissed. Simply 

14 
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to establish a contrast will not do. Our faith is strong enough and the 
living God is vigilant enough, even to integrate Vedanta. 

Miss Dorothea Stephen’s charming book is the fruit of a lifetime 
spent with the Gita. After an Introduction which traces the background 
of the Gita, both in history and in the context of the epic, it contains a 
generally reliable translation (a major error on page 42—Gita 4, 18; 
note also the strange etymology of avatara, page 36), along with a warm 
and personal commentary. One may doubt whether Miss Stephen 
has done full justice to the philosophical side of the Gita and whether 
her book represents a real encounter with that poem. But in its own 
attractive way it bears witness—notably in the personal reminiscences 
of the author—to that mysterious process in which the people of God, 
ever since Abraham’s call, faces the age-long play of man’s religions. 


CaRL A. KELLER 
LAUSANNE 





INTERPRETATIONS OF BUDDHISM 


THE PATH OF THE BUDDHA: BUDDHISM INTERPRETED BY BUDDHISTS. 
Edited by KENNETH W. MorGan. New York: Ronald Press. 
$5.00. 1956. 


THE BUDDHA, THE PROPHET AND THE CHRIST, By F. H. HILLIARD. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1956. 


CRA students of Buddhism are increasingly interested to 
know how Buddhists themselves interpret their religion. The first 
book here reviewed, written by eleven Buddhist scholars, goes a long 
way to satisfy such interest. Professor Morgan is to be congratulated 
on its production. 

While the various writers are primarily concerned to show what 
Buddhism means to Buddhists rather than to answer the possible criti- 
cism of non-Buddhist observers, one writer, at least, U Thittila, of 
Burma, seems to be looking over his shoulder at times, with such criti- 
cisms in mind, as when he interprets the dnatta (no-soul) doctrine with 
reference to the quest for Nibbana and when he deals with ‘the mistaken 
notion that it (Nibbana) is “‘nothingness” or “annihilation” ’. And he 
does so avowedly when he deals with the opinion that Buddhists worship 
images. 

The variety of Buddhist thought and practice is exhibited, not only 
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by detailed accounts of the Mahayana sects, but by the differences of 
approach and judgment expressed by the writers themselves. Thus one 
regards Buddhism as ‘the flower of the culture of ancient India’, while 
another says that Buddhism was ‘not so much the heir as the stepchild 
of Indian thought, and a rebellious stepchild at that’; one speaks of 
‘the Jaw of Kamma’, and another says roundly that it is not a law. 

It may also be observed that while Buddhism is introduced, very 
properly, by a convincing portrait of the Founder as it is presented in 
the Buddhist scriptures, an estimate supported by apt quotations, this 
introduction is followed by a chapter in which, again very properly 
according to Theravada principles, it is maintained that the Buddha 
emphasized his teaching rather than his own person. Buddhism, it is here 
stated, ‘is not a religion in the sense in which that word is commonly 
understood, for it is not a system of faith and worship’ ; it has no room 
for prayer, belief in a supreme Being or an immortal soul; although 
there is devotion to the three Refuges—the Buddha, the Doctrine and 
the monastic Order. On the other hand, when we turn to the account 
of Mahayana Buddhism in China we find approving emphasis on ‘a 
Buddhism complete with its own religious ceremonies’. 

It is therefore the more interesting to find, in the last chapter, an 
attempt, which is largely successful, to exhibit the underlying unity of 
Buddhist thought and practice. While the Mahayana tradition tends to 
‘substitute the Eternal Buddha for the historical Buddha’, emphasizing 
the activities of compassionate Bodhisattvas concerned for the salvation 
of others and able to help them, no Buddhist, it is said, believes in a 
creator-Buddha or a creator-god; all honour the historic Buddha, 
Gotama ; all appeal to reason while setting limits to reason; all include 
the practice of meditation; all see the goal as the attainment of that 
Enlightenment which is Nirvana; all question traditional conceptions 
of ‘a substance called “soul” or “ego” ’; all enjoin substantially the 
same moral virtues. 

Some of the writers might have said more, perhaps, about the various 
cultural expressions of Buddhism and its impact on social and national 
life, and more, too, about the present revival of Buddhism in relation to 
movements and aspirations in Asia to-day. But, as it stands, this book 
provides a valuable introduction to Buddhist thought and life. 

It is instructive to compare what the Theravada scholars in this book 
say about their tradition with Dr Hilliard’s views of it. They would not 
agree with the opinion that ‘it now seems to be generally accepted that 
the earliest authoritative Buddhist scriptures portray the Buddha as 
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divine’ and they would question the statement that, for the attainment 
of Nirvana, ‘bodily death was one of the preliminary events’. Dr 
Hilliard’s book is one of a series intended, we are told, for ‘intelligent 
readers’. It is therefore doubtless assumed that they will be alert to 
observe that while he uses such phrases as ‘the Buddha’s divinity’ and 
quotes the opinion that ‘Muhammad is the Muslim Christ’, suggesting 
that the founders of the three religions are in the same category, his 
final conclusion is more qualified than such statements might suggest. 


R. H. L. SLATER 
MONTREAL 





A EUROPEAN DOCTOR ON HIS AFRICAN COUNTERPART 


MEDICINE AND MAGIC OF THE MASHONA. By MICHAEL GELFAND. With a 
Foreword by Sik ROBERT TREDGOLD. Cape Town: Juta. 25s. 1956. 


bee author of this book, Physician of the Native Hospital at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, set himself to win the confidence 
and study the practice of that very illusive and important personage, 
the nganga—the African doctor. He now presents the results of his 
fifteen years’ research. 

Dr Livingstone, we know from his own intent, treated the 
doctors with the courtesy due to fellow-members of his profession. 
He did not disdain the title ‘Ngaka’—the Tswana equivalent of 
“Nganga’. Dr Gelfand exhibits a like tolerance. All too frequently 
the nganga is dubbed ‘witch-doctor’ and held up to scorn and ridicule 
as a mere charlatan. If one objects to the term on the ground that the 
Nganga’s business is not to doctor but to detect and destroy witches, 
Dr Gelfand points to the fact that some practitioners do actually 
profess to cure witches. It is also acknowledged that the Nganga may 
himself practise sorcery as when by magical arts he conveys disease to 
a client’s enemy. He may even be a poisoner when he supplies a 
deadly drug. It is evident that in Mashonaland as elsewhere a pro- 
fessional man may prostitute his acquired skill and knowledge to do 
harm to his fellows. There are ‘bad’—‘black’—doctors. But this does not 
obliterate the distinction which must be firmly drawn between nganga 
and muroi—doctor and warlock or witch. By the prevention and cure 
of disease the nganga gua nganga is a servant and benefactor of society. 
Speaking of the doctors he has known Dr Gelfand says they showed 
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themselves men of intelligence, keen judges of human behaviour and 
botanists of high calibre. They sincerely believe in their methods, just 
as doctors in England before the sixteenth century believed in Galen’s 
theories of disease. They are necessarily ignorant of such things as 
microbes and viruses, and they have no surgical skill. We are told how 
they become professionals, how they are trained, what fees they receive ; 
and their dual function of diagnostician and herbalist is described. 
Diagnosis may be based upon clinical observation and experience, 
but at least in all serious cases it is ascertained or confirmed by divina- 
tion. We are given an excellent and well-illustrated account of the 
hakata, the divining ‘bones’. The medicines may be classified as 
prophylactic and curative, and from our point of view are also 
divisible into drugs with actual therapeutic effect and the ‘magical’ 
charms. The latter are named zango (the root of the word is the same 
as in nganga and zango may be the equivalent of bwanga in other 
Bantu languages): they are believed to contain ‘occult powers’, but Dr 
Gelfand does not enlighten us as to their nature. With commendable 
industry he has compiled a long list of diseases and of the medicines 
employed. Most of the plants he has been able to identify botanically, 
but we gather that these have not yet been scientifically analysed and 
tested. Here is something that calls for investigation. He names, for 
example, eight plants used in the treatment of syphilis, one of which 
is said to be effective in two weeks. Is this really so? Dr Gelfand does 
not venture an opinion. He allows that by trial and error the doctors 
have acquired a considerable knowledge of the pharmacological 
action of plants and the effects that roots have on the symptoms of 
disease. He cannot recall a case in which the nganga succeeded where 
European doctors had failed; and he appears to cast doubt upon the 
efficacy of the drugs when he says that hospitals are filled with patients 
who have been unsuccessfully treated by African doctors. Whatever 
may be the therapeutical value of the medicines (the present reviewer 
can testify from personal experience to the value of some) there can 
be no doubt as to the nganga’s version of the European physician’s 
‘bedside manner’. He shows psychological insight in his dress, every 
article of which (grotesque in the eyes of Europeans) bears significance, 
and in the mystical aura which envelops his rites and taboos: these 
induce confidence and calm in the minds of patients and their families. 
Perhaps he does more by suggestion than by medicine. The nganga 
has also a moral rdle. It is a firmly held belief that illness is caused by 
wrong-doing; and in his diagnostic questioning the doctor brings to 
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light the fault that calls for repentance and reparation. Dr Gelfand 
devotes a large part of his valuable work to an exposition of Shona 
religious beliefs and practices, and rightly so, for a study of this back- 
ground is essential to an understanding of the nganga. He was a very 
important factor in the old culture and still is influential in the transient 
culture of to-day. If his witch-finding has ceased, his skill, real or 
reputed, as herbalist is still in demand. New calls are made upon him, 
as when he is asked to supply a zango to enable a man to pass a driving- 
test. As long as Africans believe in magic, so long will he have to be 
reckoned with. 


EDWIN W. SMITH 
DEAL, KENT 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


AMBASSADEURS DE Dieu A LA CHINE. Textes recueillis et présentés par 


EDOUARD DUPERRAY. Tournai, Paris: Casterman. 90 fr.b. 690 
fr. fr. 1956. 


Viz DU PERE LeBBE. By JACQUES LECLERCQ. Illustrated. Map. Tournai, 
Paris: Casterman. 96 fr.b. 750 fr. fr. 1955. 


ELONGING to the same series, these books have in common the 

purpose of demonstrating that the Roman Catholic Church in 
its missions in China has sought to found a Church which would be 
at once true to the faith and seek to be a part of the people’s life and 
thus christianize the nation’s culture. 

Ambassadeurs de Dieu a la Chine is a collection of documents. All 
are in French, translations where that is not the language of the 
original. The series begins with the famous Nestorian monument, 
goes on to a few reports and accounts of the Roman Catholic missions 
and missionaries of the fourteenth century, gives the major portion 
of its space to the seventeenth and the early years of the eighteenth 
century, has some documents from the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and concludes with a few selections from the writings of 
non-Roman Catholics, missionaries and Chinese Christians. 

The Nestorian inscription appears to have been introduced with 
the intention of illustrating attempts, which the editor deems unwise, 
to accommodate the Christian faith to Chinese traditions, in this case 
to Taoism and Buddhism. The Roman Catholic documents have been 
selected to illustrate the efforts to create in China a Church served by 
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Chinese clergy, taking sympathetic account of Chinese customs and 
divorced from western political imperialism. For example, space is 
allotted to a letter of Pope Paul V in 1615, which permitted the 
celebration of Mass with the head covered, stressed the importance of 
a Chinese priesthood and said that the Chinese clergy might say Mass 
in the literary language of the country. So also are included the in- 
structions of the Propaganda (1659) to the early Vicars Apostolic of the 
Society of Foreign Missions of Paris, which among other injunctions 
commanded that no attempt be made by missionaries to change the 
manners and customs of the Chinese except when they were obviously 
contrary to the Christian religion and morals. Great emphasis is 
placed on Ricci and other early Jesuits and on their efforts to become 
expert in the Chinese language, literature and culture that they might 
present Christianity in such fashion that it would command respect 
in Chinese scholarly and official circles. Among the nineteenth century 
documents is one (1848) in which a Lazarist deplores the absence of a 
Chinese clergy and endeavours to answer the objections of other 
missionaries to raising up a Chinese priesthood. 

The non-Roman Catholic documents have not been selected un- 
sympathetically, but they are not sufficiently numerous to show the 
wide diversity in non-Roman Catholic methods. None are of later 
date than the 1880s and nothing is given from the pen of Timothy 
Richard, who was outstanding in his efforts to make contacts with 
those aspects of Chinese life and thought which would further the 
conversion and transformation of the nation. 

The charming biography of Pére Lebbe is written by a warm 
admirer and makes no attempt at an objective appraisal. Frédéric 
Lebbe (1877-1940) was from a devout family in Belgium and had 
Belgian, English and French forbears. Since on his confirmation he 
took the name of Vincent and since he had much of his education at 
the College of St Vincent de Paul in Ypres, it was not strange that he 
went to China as a member of the Congregation of the Mission, 
better known as the Vincentians or Lazarists. From the time of his 
arrival in Peking, so far as possible he identified himself with the 
Chinese. Indeed, he came to regard himself as a Chinese. He was 
intensely critical of the practice in some quarters which treated Chinese 
priests as inferior to foreign missionaries and lashed out against the 
French protectorate of Catholic missions as allying Christianity with 
western imperialism. In time he became more than dubious of the 
policy of his bishop in employing Boxer indemnity funds to support 
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indigent Chinese in the catechumenate and in making final payment 
of the subsidy to individuals contingent on the reception of baptism. 
So vigorous was he in opposition to current mission methods and so 
bold in his advocacy of pro-Chinese views, that he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors. He was punished by transfer from Tientsin 
to a subordinate post in a less important city and then to a quite 
different part of China. Some missionaries who sympathized with him 
were compelled by the ecclesiastical authorities to leave the country. 
For a time after the First World War he was in Europe, and in 1920 
organized Roman Catholic work for the Chinese students who were 
flocking to Paris. When, in the years after the First World War, 
Rome came out emphatically for the training of a native priesthood 
and the creation of an indigenous hierarchy, Lebbe was supported in 
high places, notably by Cardinal van Rossum, Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, and Archbishop Costantini, the first resident Apostolic Delegate 
to China. He returned to China and there died while aiding the Chinese 
in their resistance to the Japanese invasion. Among his other achieve- 
ments, he is credited with founding the most widely read Chinese 
Roman Catholic journal, in preparing the way for the raising of 
Chinese to the episcopate, with furthering Chinese Catholic Action, 
with promoting Roman Catholic universities in China and with 
stimulating the formation of congregations of Chinese religious. 
Fittingly his name has been given to the centre in Louvain for training 
Chinese priests which he helped to found. 

Both books are significant as illustrations of the triumph of a 
policy developed out of a sharp conflict for insuring the rootage of the 
Roman Catholic Church in non-occidental countries in an indigenous 
clergy and episcopate and in developing forms of worship and 
religious art and architecture congenial to local traditions. They 
confine themselves to China, but their story could be duplicated in 
other lands. They are an effort to show that, contrary to Communist 
accusations, Rome has sought to dissociate Roman Catholic 
missions from imperialism. While they cannot disprove that association, 
they make clear the fact, also indubitable, that for centuries there 
have been those in Rome and among Roman Catholic missionaries 
who have deplored the compromising connexion and have dreamed 
and striven for a ‘living church’ deeply planted in the hearts of patriots 
loyal to their respective peoples and cultures. 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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MISSIONARY TECHNICIANS IN LATIN AMERICA 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By James G. MAppox. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. London: Cambridge University Press. 26s. 1956. 


HIS volume presents a stimulating appraisal of the technical 

assistance projects conducted by 66 of the 175 United States 
missionary agencies at work in Latin America (1953). About 38 per 
cent of the personnel of these agencies is engaged in such projects. 
Some 2100 missionaries and a budget of from 8 to 10 million dollars a 
year are devoted to these tasks, mostly in approximately 1300 educa- 
tional institutions covering primary and some secondary instruction, 
119 hospitals, clinics, etc., and 43 agricultural programmes. These 
statistics compare with those of government-related agencies in which 
the United States employed 664 persons and invested 22 million dollars 
in 1954. 

The author had excellent background for his studies, having concen- 
trated on social and economic institutions in graduate work at Harvard. 
He is credited with aiding considerably in developing the Farm Security 
Administration of the United States Government in the effort to help 
poor farmers to achieve economic progress; and he served Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller’s ‘American International Association for Economic and 
Social Development’ in the organization of their effective educational, 
health and agricultural programmes in Venezuela and Brazil. 

One of the objectives of the National Planning Association which, 
through a grant by the Ford Foundation, sponsored the work of Dr 
Maddox and others in surveying technical assistance projects of all 
types in Latin America, is ‘to point out ways and means of increasing 
the effectiveness of technical cooperation programs, of improving their 
administration and of attracting and training competent and dedicated 
personnel for the programs’. Some of these goals are perhaps accom- 
plished in this work, but certainly not that of indicating ways and means 
of attracting dedicated personnel, without which, all are agreed, good 
work cannot be established permanently. 

The author knows Latin America. In a chapter of eighteen pages he 
deals succinctly with its cultural characteristics: ‘Capital shortages, 
backward technologies, an inefficient labor force, inadequate natural 
resources and difficulties of transportation are real and important 
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impediments to rapid increase in productivity. He believes that the 
work of the religious groups fills a significant place in bettering the 
organization of human resources in Latin American society. 

He estimates that of 175 religious agencies sending missionaries to 
Latin America, 90 to 95 per cent are Protestant, most of the rest being 
Roman Catholic. The missionaries are located in all the Latin American 
areas, including most of the European possessions. About three- 
fourths of the 5300 missionaries there in 1952 were Protestant, one- 
fourth Roman Catholic. Twelve of the Protestant agencies and three 
of the Roman Catholic together send more than half of the missionary 
personnel from the U.S.A. Missionaries from the Latin European 
countries are also there in considerable number. The study deals only 
with projects manned by United States personnel. 

The ratio, Dr Maddox figures, is one missionary per 30,000 of 
population in Latin America, but in South America a disproportionate 
concentration of these missionaries is found in Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Paraguay, where population is comparatively low and underdeveloped. 
There is also a much larger number, comparatively, in Central America 
south of Mexico and in the West Indies, excepting Cuba and Haiti. 

Protestants and Roman Catholics in the U.S.A. are investing about 
the same share of their total missionary efforts in Latin American 
fields, the Protestants 27 per cent, the Roman Catholics 30 per cent. 
Lists of the agencies whose work is dealt with in the survey are provided. 

A summary of the scope of missionary activity is given and then 
selected case studies are presented. These include seven types of schools, 
two hospitals, a health programme conducted by radio, and eight 
agricultural projects, most of which are primarily educational institu- 
tions. Dr Maddox’s observations in describing these cases are not 
unduly critical. Suggestions included are thought-provoking, even if 
they are not always practicable. Twenty-four pages of conclusions and 
recommendations are well worth careful study by those concerned 
with the welfare of the Latin American peoples. There is a closing 
statement by the National Planning Association’s Special Policy 
Committee on Technical Cooperation, endorsing most of Dr Maddox’s 
recommendations. 

The surveyor recognizes that religious agencies have been the 
pioneers in the technical services programmes conducted by United 
States personnel in all these lands, that they have had strong influence 
in this movement in the past. He advises that in order to hold this lead, 
if that is desirable, they now assemble for themselves in co-operative 
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pools groups of specialist and scientific personnel to serve them in an 
advisory capacity. He believes United States foundations will aid in 
establishing such advisory resources. In education he recommends 
that the missionaries engage in new and advanced methods, concen- 
trating on pilot projects for demonstration and inspiration purposes, 
using imagination and daring in this still very conservative environment. 

Dr Maddox’s study is to be followed by one on the government- 
related projects in the same field. If the second provides similar analysis 
of the values and short-comings of these projects, comparison may help 
to determine the qualifications to be sought in personnel for these 
tasks, aside from the dedication which Dr Maddox finds and lauds in 
the missionary personnel. 

HELEN M. EKLUND 
New YORK 
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GINLING COLLEGE. By Mrs LAWRENCE THURSTON and RUTH M. 
CHESTER. 


HANGCHOW UNIveRSITY. By CLARENCE B. Day. 

FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. By RODERICK SCOTT. 

St JoHN’s University (Shanghai). By MARY LAMBERTON. 

SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY (Cheeloo). By CHARLES H. CorBETT. 
SoocHow UNIveRSITY. By WALTER B. NANCE. 


New York: United Board for Christian Higher Education in 
Asia. Illustrated. Maps. $2.00and $3.00each. Obtainable London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 1954-1956. 


HE former United Board for Christian Colleges in China, located 
in New York, authorized a series of monographs on thirteen 
colleges and universities which were established in China under 
Protestant auspices. Six have now been published. Others that may be 
expected will be histories of Hua Chung (Wuchang), Hua Hsi (Chengtu), 
Hua Nan (Foochow), Lingnan (Canton), Nanking, Shanghai (Baptist) 
and Yenching (Peking). 
The first six volumes before us are unequal in length, varying between 
approximately 46,000 words (Ginling, Hangchow and Shantung), 
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50,000 (Fukien) and 82,000 (St John’s and Soochow). They contain 
some good pictures of staff and buildings. The format is a little larger 
than pocket-size. The binding of the cloth edition enables the book 
to be opened more easily than is the case with the paper edition in 
which the printed sheets are stapled together rather awkwardly. Each 
volume has a map, a useful index and some appendices, with names of 
staff, dates and other relevant facts. 

The Foreword, by Dr Eric M. North, printed in each book, states 
the purpose of the series: 


It has seemed the part of wisdom to record the history of each of these institutions 
that the fruits of their experience may be garnered while those who know their work 
intimately are able to put down the story. It can well be imagined that discerning 
minds serving other institutions in other lands may find here that which may 
contribute guidance and strength to their cause. 

The plan of each volume has been left to the author or authors, but 
all cover in their own way the various phases of development—the 
early beginnings, the storms that arose when the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of the Kuomintang took over control in 1927, the Japanese 
invasion of China in 1937 which was followed by the removal of some 
colleges to Free China, the reconstruction after the war and finally 
the coming of Communist rule in 1949 and’ the taking over of all 
Christian colleges and schools by the Government. 

For those who have lived and worked in China, many old memories 
are stirred by the reading of these books—memories of crises half- 
forgotten and memories of Chinese and foreign colleagues in thinking 
of whom we thank God and take courage. For those who have no 
first-hand experience of life in China and no such memories to engage 
their interest these histories may not have the same appeal. In the 
general Foreword quoted above, the hope that the record of the 
experience in China will be of guidance in situations elsewhere may 
not be entirely fulfilled except for discerning minds. The reader must 
know how to look through a good many pages of detailed description 
of college events and lists of people who came and went. But for the 
patient student there are many rewarding episodes that are of the 
highest interest and many that arouse reflection on the meaning of 
Christian education and on the way in which God deals with men. 

One impression that cannot be escaped is of the enterprise, courage 
and faith of the early western pioneers, and of both Chinese and 
western colleagues who faced such astonishing difficulties in the 
subsequent years. The oldest of all the colleges was St John’s, 
Shanghai, which grew out of earlier educational work of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church of America in the 1840s and which was established 
in 1879. The next forty years saw the founding of the other twelve 
colleges. But the following thirty years, from 1919 to 1949, were 
crowded with situations that have had no parallel in other countries. 
Revolution and civil war, student strikes and anti-western demonstra- 
tions, Japanese encroachments and full-scale invasion were the 
normal part of life in China, which is one reason why the Chinese 
people not only accept the present Government but rejoice in the 
outward peace that they now enjoy. 

Two illustrations may be taken. On May 30th, 1925 anti-foreign 
student demonstrators in Shanghai, who were intent on seizing a 
police station, were fired on by police under British officers. Some 
students were killed. It was the match that set off an explosion which 
nearly blew up all these colleges and certainly blew out many foreign 
teachers from their posts. The effect on St John’s and other places is 
vividly described. The other illustration, selected out of many, is 
taken from the story of the occupation of Nanking by the Japanese 
army in 1937, when the soldiers ran riot for a month and there was an 
orgy of looting, rape and slaughter. A member of the staff of Ginling 
College for Women, Miss Minnie Vautrin, organized a refugee centre 
on the campus into which up to ten thousand women crowded for 
safety. It is rightly described in the Ginling history as ‘one of the most 
heroic and moving episodes of the war’. 

A second impression left by these histories is of the broad conception 
of education in the minds of the pioneers. The history of Soochow 
University tells the story of Dr Young Allen, who was translating 
books and who in 1868 founded a Chinese magazine, an international 
review, edited by him until his death in 1907, which ‘kept open a 
window in the wall of China’s seclusion through which readers might 
glimpse the moving panorama of the outside world—its politics, 
industry, education,. science and religion’. His colleague Dr D. L. 
Anderson, the first President of Soochow University, after a talk with 
Dr Hawks Pott, the head of St John’s, stated the fundamental 
principles of the education they wished to give. A modern education 
could only be given in a modern language (in this case English) but 
eventually, when textbooks were available in Chinese, English would 
become a second language, the teaching being in Chinese. Students 
were to acquire a mastery of their own language to mediate the new 
learning to their own people. And education was to be on a Christian 
basis. 
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The Christian universities have been criticized for neglecting Chinese 
studies and for imposing western culture on their students. This is to 
misunderstand the policy of the founders. We find Dr Hawks Pott, 
wiuie emphasizing the study of English, at that time so necessary for| 
learning the natural sciences and modern medicine, also stressing the| 
urgent need for the study of Chinese literature and philosophy and’ 
appointing a distinguished Chinese scholar as Director of Chinese 
Studies, with assistants to work with him. Soochow and other 
universities pursued the same policy. The fact is that there was a 
strong westernizing party among the Chinese themselves, and from 
about the year 1917 one of the most famous of Chinese scholars, Dr 
Hu Shih, was leading a literary renaissance to introduce western 
ideas into what he called China’s ricksha civilization and to employ 
the modern Chinese idiom instead of the language of the classics. 

A third impression can be briefly stated. There was a real partnership 
between Chinese and western colleagues which developed after the 
pioneering stage in all these universities. From 1927 onwards, by 
government regulation, all officially registered colleges and schools 
had to appoint Chinese Principals and two-thirds of the Board of 
Governors had to be Chinese. It is true that there was some hesitation 
at first. Would there be enough capable men and women for 13 
colleges, 250 high schools and thousands of primary schools, all under 
Christian auspices? It was quickly proved by experience that there was 
little need to fear. The colleges passed into the charge of some out- 
standing men and women such as Dr C. J. Lin of Fukien, Dr Y. C. 
Yang of Soochow, Dr Wu Yi-fang of Ginling and Dr Francis Wei of 
Hua Chung, to mention only four. One valuable feature of these 
histories is that they give us more information about the outstanding 
Chinese Christian leaders whom God raised up. It was a happy 
international partnership of Chinese, Americans, British and Canadians, 
with a few from other countries, who together formed a truly 
oecumenical community drawn from many Christian denominations. 

Were the colleges successful? They no longer exist as Christian 
colleges in their earlier form. Was all the effort wasted? We may 





answer by asking: Was it the Spirit of God that prompted and guided }, 


these men and women who served the coileges with such devotion or 
some evil spirit that led them astray? No doubt mistakes were made. 
Strong western personalities are apt to dominate their colleagues of 
another race, or to keep control of policy by control of funds. But 
those who read these histories can have little doubt that God has been 
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at work in the lives of men and women in the Christian colleges, many 
of whom are continuing to serve His Chinese people in these new days 
of danger and opportunity. We therefore give thanks for what He has 
done in the past and pray for all those in China to-day in wh. — His 
Spirit still lives and works. 
RONALD REES 
LONDON 





A MANY-SIDED PERSONALITY 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.: A PORTRAIT. By RAYMOND Fospick. New 
York: Harper. $ 6.50. 1956. 


if is one thing to write an adequate biography of a full, significant 

life. It is another thing to sketch a portrait. Mr Raymond Fosdick 
calls this book a portrait and such it is indeed, a wonderfully satisfying 
piece of work by a friend who has known John D. Rockefeller, Jr 
intimately over a period of forty-five years. The author has had access 
to voluminous records. Mr Rockefeller apparently placed no restrictions 
upon him. This has made it possible for the author to use his own 
judgment in appraising the issues in many situations in which Mr 
Rockefeller was involved as a more or less controversial figure. Even 
so, the author writes with considerable restraint where a reader might 
have expected eulogy. A reader easily gets the impression that here is 
an honest and skilful attempt to describe with fairness to critics and 
admirers alike a many-sided personality who has left a deep imprint 
upon his generation. 

The most noteworthy illustration of the author’s skill and fairness 
is probably the chapter on ‘A New Voice in Industrial Relations’. 
During John D. Rockefeller, Jr’s lifetime, beginning in 1874, the world 
has been living through a phase of the industrial revolution in which 
labour has succeeded in making its voice heard, in America most of 
all. Collective bargaining has been achieved. Mr Rockefeller, Jr, as a 
man of wealth, was surrounded by moods and attitudes toward 

, labour which made it difficult for him to play his part in achieving 
democracy in industry. However, through painful experiences, especi- 
ally in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company hassle in 1913, he proved 
himself not only willing to learn but eager to do all he could to secure 
justice in the changing pattern of industrial relations. His personal 
integrity and invincible goodwill have been his unfailing guides. 
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Readers of this Review will naturally turn to the pages in this 
book which relate to John D. Rockefeller, Jr’s many philanthropies. 
The author throws this whole subject into a most interesting perspec- 
tive, with interests as wide and deep as human welfare. As far as the 
Christian Church is concerned John D. Rockefeller, Jr, like many 
laymen impatient with theology and theologians, sought in practical 
ways to promote Christian unity. A less earnest and patient Christian 
would have become discouraged and driven toward apathy by his 
experiences with charges that his money was ‘tainted’, with the collapse 
of the Inter-Church Movement, with the coldness of the reception of 
the results of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry and with other 
noble experiments. Mr Rockefeller’s watchword has been co-operation 
for noble ends. Readers of these discriminating pages will the more 
readily understand and commend his motives in helping recently the 
cause of theological education in the United States and certain 
projects of the World Council of Churches. 

FRED FIELD GOODSELL 
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BosTON, Mass 





MISSIONARY INITIATIVE IN GREECE 


ELEMENTS OF HOME MISSIONS IN GREECE. By N. T. Bouaatsos. (In 
Modern Greek.) Athens. 1953. 


— small book, published by the press of the Apostoliki Diakonia, 
the official organ of the Greek Church for home missionary 
activities, is an interesting and encouraging sign of the renewed vigour 
and life of the Greek Church. Mr Bougatsos, a lay theologian, has 
undertaken something of a pioneer work in analyzing and systematizing 
the experience gained during the last fifty years by the voluntary 
movements in evangelistic and philanthropic work. The problems 
which face the Church in Greece are very different from those which 
are encountered in western Europe. There, it is more a question of 
drawing out and developing traditional beliefs and attitudes still 
generally accepted, than of communicating the message of the Gospel 
to those who are entirely out of touch with the Church. In this work 
of Christian education and social service lay people have, as Mr 
Bougatsos indicates, played a wholehearted and most important part. 
In missionary work, as in worship, the Orthodox have never lost the 
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sense that all the members of the Church, clergy and laity, must act 
together. 

The long centuries of the Turkish domination, followed by a hundred 
years in which the efforts of the Greek Church have been directed 
above all to the renewal of its own life, have not hitherto provided 
circumstances to encourage missionary work abroad. But there are 
beginning to be signs in Greece itself, and among the Greek Orthodox 
in America, of a growing sense of responsibility in this matter. And we 
may hope that a Church which has become so much more aware of 
its missionary responsibilities to its own people will increasingly feel 
its duties towards those who have never heard the name of Christ. 

A. M. ALLCHIN 

LONDON 


THE WORLD’S Y.M.C.A. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S ALLIANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. By CLARENCE PROUTY SHEDD and OTHERS. 
London: S.P.C.K. 27s. 6d. and 50s. New York: Association 
Press. $6.00. 1956. 

OR over one hundred years the Y.M.C.A. has influenced the 
development of young men in different parts of the world in so 
many ways that it is only natural that its history should have been 
written. This book is not a report of the Y.M.C.A. in various countries, 
but the history of the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.As, which was 
founded in 1855. The movement itself is older than the World’s Alliance, 

for the first Y.M.C.A. was organized in London on June 6th, 1844, 

and there are Y.M.C.As to-day which trace their origin to older 

fellowships of Christian young men, in Germany, Switzerland, Great 

Britain, America and elsewhere. 

Among the early characteristics of these associations, Dr Shedd 
points out, are the re-emphasis on the priesthood of all believers in 
the life of the Church, Bible-reading, study, prayer, a strong missionary 
spirit and a will to move towards Christian unity. A remarkable change 
in the intellectual and spiritual climate, a rapid growth in the social 
conscience, particularly among the aristocracy of Britain, tendencies 
in the direction of a social revolution of great importance, form the 
human background of the Y.M.C.A. and explain why it spread like 
a fire from place to place. Although in these early days the conversion 
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of young men was a central objective, the associations were open to 
the discussion of social and cultural questions. 

Mainly on the initiative of the London Y.M.C.A., an international 
meeting was held in Paris in 1855, where the World’s Alliance of 
Y.M.C.As was formed. The Paris Basis was of much importance, 
The principles there laid down guided the World’s Alliance for the 
next hundred years. Sometimes the Alliance was in great danger, but 
even after periods of war between the nations young men of the 
associations stayed together, as is evident in the German declaration 
after the First World War: 


We will, as disciples of Jesus Christ, united on the Paris Basis, work with all our 
heart, all our soul and all our strength towards the aim that relations of mutual 
respect, equity and brotherhood may be established between the countries. We 
enter with joy on this work, since from the Holy Scriptures we know that the 
return of st will abolish the curse of sin and, in consequence, also war. 


Part one of the book deals with the formative years, 1844-1878, the 
first chapter by Mr Auguste Senaud, the rest by the editor, Dr 
Shedd. The large number of letters and old reports from these 
early years which are quoted show that the record given is very reliable. 
Part two, also by Dr Shedd, is called ‘Expanding Vision: 1878-1913’, 
It contains detailed information on several of the important world 
conferences held during this period. A number of writers contribute 
to part three, ‘In the Midst of Turmoil: 1913-1954’: Dr Tracy Strong 
writes chapters 12, “The World’s Alliance in a Changing World’, and 
13, ‘Service with Prisoners of War’. Chapter 14, ‘Ministry to Displaced 
Persons and Refugees’ is by Mr Walter S. Kilpatrick; chapter 15, 
‘The Field of Action’, by Mr Henri Johannot; chapter 16, ‘The 
Expanding World Mission’, by Mr Hugo Cedergren. It is amazing 
to note that the budget of the North American Oversea Division for 
1920 amounted to $1.468.780, a figure which indicates the immense 
extension work, which, according to a resolution at a conference in 
Geneva in 1953, is still regarded as one of the main ongoing respon- 
sibilities of the World Committee. The last chapter, “That they all may 
be one’, by Sir Frank Willis, discusses the réle of the Y.M.C.A. in the 
oecumenical movement. Here, as in so many fields. of oecumenical 
endeavour, we see the outstanding influence of John R. Mott. 

This large book of 746 pages provides a reliable history of the great 
Y.M.C.A. movement which has influenced millions of young men, in 
East and West alike, in the last one hundred years. 


C. RENDTORFF 


HELLERUP, DENMARK 





























CORRESPONDENCE 


January 29th, 1957 


Tue Epiror, 
The International Review of Missions 


Sir,—In the topical article on ‘The Plight of the Arab Refugees’ in 
the January number of the International Review of Missions Dr Horace 
McMullen lists certain aspects of the spiritual problem which has 
arisen as a result of the present impasse in the Near East. One of 
these aspects he describes as ‘the recrudescence of Marcionism’. 
While it is very timely that wide missionary attention should be drawn 
to this phenomenon, is it correct for it to be ‘set forth’ as ‘Marcionism’? 
For here is no theory born of an intellectual outlook on the Old 
Testament, which Marcion ‘rejected’ and ‘degraded’, because he found 
no justification therein for ‘a redeeming God’. Rather has the present 
attitude developed from experience of the crucible of suffering, un- 
deserved and so vicarious. It is also for some a reaction to views of the 
meaning of Old Testament revelation “s erroneous as those of Marcion 
and professed by those western Christians who (as refugees see the 
issue) have preferred theoretical arbitrary interpretations of Old 
Testament prophecy and ridden rough-shod over moral issues. While 
Dr McMullen is correct in calling attention to a problem which 
demands understanding in Christian circles in the West and then must 
call for clarification, it should be realized that as a problem it antedates 
the provenance of refugeedom by a quarter of a century, so far as 
many Palestinians are concerned. Since then its range has spread to 
Christians in other Near Eastern countries, in a less degree to Muslims, 
for the apprehensions of the nineteen-thirties have been realized. 
Further, it is questionable whether, because this ‘attitude’ has arisen 
through tragic circumstances, ‘the whole historical basis of the 
Christian faith is at stake and there is danger of its becoming a moral- 
istic or mystical religion’. This growing antipathy to the use of the Old 
Testament in Christian worship has invaded the realm of teaching 
among earnest Christians inside the Church. While Marcion attempted 
to be the founder of a ‘church’, many in these days who adopt this 
attitude keenly (and often in devotion and loyalty to the Person of 
Christ) hardly contemplate an organized ‘school of thought’. Moreover, 
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these thoughtful and frustrated ‘sufferers’ are not now drawn from any 
one branch of the Church, but constitute a growing body of men and 
women living in surroundings where ‘Israel’ and other Old Testament 
phraseology merely connote ‘the enemy on the doorstep’. While Dr 
McMullen is right in his use of ‘expurgated’ and ‘rejection’, issue must 
be taken with this ‘movement’ being reckoned a ‘recrudescence of 
Marcionism’, grateful as readers of the International Review of Missions 
should be for the publicity given to this increasingly serious Near 
Eastern problem. 
Yours sincerely, 


Eric F. F. BisHop 
THABOR, REDSTONE HILL, 


REDHILL, SURREY 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. Canon M. A. C. WARREN, D.D., well-known to readers of 
this Review, is General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 


The Rev. J. V. TayLor, of the Church of England, formerly Principal 
of Bishop Tucker College, Uganda, was seconded by the Church 
Missionary Society to undertake, in Uganda, the first of the Studies 
of Younger Churches which the International Missianary Council has 
initiated. 


L. B. GrEAvES, Secretary of the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland, with special responsibility for African 
matters, has been Educational Adviser to non-Roman Catholic schools 
in East Africa, and is a former Vice-Principal of Wesley College, 
Kumasi, Gold Coast. 


The Rev. FRipTJov BiRKELI, formerly Literature and Education 
Secretary of the Norwegian Missionary Society, after missionary 
service in Madagascar, where he taught Practical Theology and New 
Testament at the Union Theological Seminary, is now Director of the 
Department of World Missions of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Professor KENNETH Scotr Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Ph.D., is Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Emeritus, 
in Yale University. 
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The Right Rev. SABAPATHY KULANDRAN is Bishop in Jaffna (Church 
of South India), Ceylon. 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


The Rev. JoHN GarrETT is Director of the Information Department 
of the World Council of Churches. 


The Rev. Dr Baise Leval is Professor of English Literature and 
Scripture at Voorhees College, Vellore, South India. 


The Rev. R. K. ORCHARD, who contributes the text of a talk in the 
General Overseas Service and Far Eastern Service of the B.B.C., is 
the London Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 


K. A. BALLHATCHET, Ph.D., is Lecturer in the History of Modern 
India at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 
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